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Neighborly Gardens 


HAT its pages are to a book, a town’s 
private households are to a town. 

One of the bad habits that belong 
to what have wittily been called “the dan- 
gers and temptations of the home” is to over- 
look the fact that no true home, however far 
from town, could be what it is, were there not 
so many other houses not standing apart but 
gathered into villages, towns and cities. 

To civilize a people—what is it but to bring 
them into conditions got chiefly by means of 
civitas, as the ancients called the city when 
city and state were one? And where did 
civitas get its name but from civis, the citi- 
zen? He is not named for the city, but the 4, 
city for him—so says my dictionary—and =. /~—= 
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An old New England porch and door with fan light 


his title meant first the head of a 
household, the master of a home. To 
make a civilization, great numbers of 
men must have homes, must mass them 
compactly together, and must not mass 
them together on a dead level of equal 
material equipment, but in a confed- 
eration of homes of all ranks and 
conditions. 


Is it quite needless to recite here 
this sociological a-b-c? I wish I could 
be sure. I do not consider the a-b-c 
habit a bad one if practiced in modera- 
tion, and this a-b-c will be over in a 
moment and without pain. 

(a) The home is the cornerstone 
of the state. 

(b) The town, the organized as- 
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A rhododendron path and a successful treatment of a side porch 
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The location and lighting of this summer home are notable features. Notice the number 
and grouping of the windows. The house is large without looking unwieldy 


semblage of homes, is the keystone of 
civilization’s arch. (You and I may 
live in the country, but it is true all 
the same.) 

Very simple? But, now, mark you, 
e—or if you are in haste we will say 
z—is not so easy: 

(z) In order to keep our whole 
civilization moving on and up, which 
is the only way for home and town to 
pay to each other their endless spiral 
of mutual indebtedness, every home in 
a town—or state, for that matter— 
should be made as truly and fully ¢ 


Combined playhouse for the children, summer cot- 
tage, and home of holiday festivity. See Page 421 


home as every wise effort and kind 
influence of all the other homes can 
make it. Unless it takes part in this 
effort and influence, no home, be it 
ever so favored, can realize, even for 
itself and in itself, the finest civil- 
ization it might attain. Why should 
it? I believe this is a moral duty, a 
debt as real as taxes and very much 
like them. 
HOME AND TOWN 

In our Home-Culture clubs, over in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, this is 
the a-b-e of all they seek to do: the 
individual tutoring, by college 
girls and ‘town residents, of 
hundreds of young working- 
men and women in whatever 
these may choose from among 
a score or so of light studies 
calculated to refine their as- 
pirations; the training of 
young girls, by paid experts, 
in the arts of the home, from 
cooking to embroidery; the 
training of both sexes in phys- 
ical culture and all the social 
amenities; and the enlistment 
of more than two hundred cot- 
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tage flower 
gardens in a 
yearly prize 
competition. 

It is particu 
larly of this 
happy garden 
contest that I 
wish to tell. In 
1903 it com- 
pleted its fifth 
season, but it is 
modeled on a 
much older one 
in the town of 
Dun fermline, 
Scotland, the 
birthplace of 
Mr Andrew 
Carnegie, and 
it is from the bountiful spirit of that 
great citizen of two lands that both 
affairs draw at least one vital element 
of their existence. 

We in Northampton first learned of 
the Dunfermline movement in 1898. 
We saw at once how strongly such a 
scheme might promote the general 


A pleasing extension of the log cabin idea, with the aid of verandas 


and an ell 


spiritual enrichment of our working 
people’s homes if made one of the 
functions of our Home-Culture clubs, 
several features of whose work were 
already from five to ten years old. We 
proceeded to adopt and adapt the plan, 
and had our first competition and 
award of prizes in 1899. 


A roomy, inexpensive rustic summer cottage. 
the full hight of the building. See Page 421 


The main living room, like the veranda, is 
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An old house in a country village transformed into a charming and very convenient 


summer cottage. See Page 421 


ENLISTING THE MAN OF THE HOUSE the man of the house, is one of the 
Like Dunfermline, we made our costliest losses of hard living. 
prizes large, and to this we attribute A LITTLE STORY 


no small part of our success. When One day on their round of inspec- 


we saw fit, last 
year, to increase 
their number we 
increased the total 
outlay as well, and 
at present we 
award fifteen prizes 
a year, the highest 
being fifteen dol- 
lars, and one hun- 
dred dollars the 
sum of the whole 
fifteen prizes. So 
we have gained one 
of our main pur- 
poses: to tempt 
into the contest the 
man of the house, 
and thus to stim- 
ulate in him that 
care and pride of 
his home, the de- 
cline of which, in 


A modern summer cottage built after substantial Dutch models of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
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A simple inexpensive little dwelling in New York state for summer or all- 


the-year-around, 


tion our garden judges came to a small 
house at the edge of the town, near the 
top of a hill through which the rustic 
street cut its way some twelve or fifteen 
feet below. The air was pure, the 
surroundings green, the prospect wide 
and lovely. Here was a rare chance 
for picturesque gardening. Although 
the yard was without a fence there had 
been some planting of flowers in it. 
Yet it could hardly be called a garden; 
so destitute was it of any intelligent 


See Page 421 


plan, and so uncared for, that it seemed 
almost to have a conscious, awkward 
self-contempt. In the flecked shade of 
a rude trellis of grapes that sheltered 
a side door two children of the house- 
hold fell to work with great parade at 
a small machine, setting bristles into 
toothbrushes for a neighboring factory, 
but it was amusingly plain that their 
labor was spasmodic and capricious. 
The mother was away on a business 
errand. The father was present. He 
had done his day’s 
stint in the cut- 


A New England seashore cottage on seventeenth century lines, 
which speak for themselves 


lery works very 
early, and with five 
hours of sunlight 
yet before him had 
no use to make of 
them but to sit on 
a bowlder in the 
crest of the pleas- 
ant hill and smoke 
and whittle. Had 
he been mentally 
trained he might, 
without leaving 
that stone, have 
turned those hours 
into real living, 
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Old-fashioned and charming, rich in suggestion. Formerly the summer home of 
a famous actor 


communing with nature and his own see, no developed powers of observation, 
, mind; but he had, as half an eye could refiection or imagination, and prob- 


A harmonious setting for a stone cottage. The red of the sumach, in its season, 
is added to the green and the gray 
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An ingenious mode of combining indoor and outdoor life, with novel and pleasing 
effect. The simple, rustic garden preserves the homelike aspect of the scene 


ably, for sheer want of practice, could 
not have fixed his attention on a 
worthy book through five of its pages. 
The question that arose in the minds 
of his visitors comes again here: What 
could have been so good to keep idle- 
ness from breeding its swarm of evils 
in his brain and hands—and home—as 
for somebody, something, somehow, to 
put it into his head—well—for exam- 
ple—to make a garden? A garden, we 
will say, that should win a prize, and 
even though it failed to win should 
render him, and his house and house- 
hold, more interesting to himself, his 
neighbors and his town. 

He and his house seemed to be keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments—in a 
slouching sort of way, and we may 
even suppose they were out of debt— 
money debt; yet already they were an 
unconscious menace to society; their 
wage-earning powers had outgrown 
their wants. Outgrown them not be- 
cause the wages were too high, but 
because their wants were too low; were 
only wants of the body, wants of the 
barrenest unculture; the inelastic 
wants. 


That is “my own invention,” that 
phrase! The bodily wants of a 
reptile are elastic. If an alligator or 
a boa-constrictor catches a dog he can 
swallow him whole and enjoy that one 
meal in unriotous bliss for weeks. 
Thereafter, if he must put up with no 
more than a minnow or a mouse he can 
do that for weeks in unriotous patience. 
In a spring in one of our Northamp- 
ton gardens I saw a catfish swallow a 
frog so big that its hind toes stuck out 
of the devourer’s mouth for four days; 
but they went in at last, and the fish, 
in his fishy fashion, from start to 
finish, was happy. He was never 
demoralized. It is not so with us. We 
cannot much distend or contract our 
purely physical needs. Especially is 
any oversupply of them mischievous. 
They have not the reptilian elasticity. 
Day by day they must have just 
enough. But the civilized man _ has 
spiritual wants and they are as elastic 
as air. 

OUR SPIRITUAL WANTS 

A home is a house well filled with 
these elastic wants. Home-culture is 
getting such wants into households— 
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not single individuals—that lack them. 
What makes a man rich? Is the term 
merely comparative? Not merely. To 
be rich is to have, beyond the demands 
of our bodily needs, abundant means to 
supply our spiritual wants. pos- 
sess more material resources than we 
can or will use or bestow to the spirit- 
ual advantage of ourselves and others 
is to be perilously rich, whether we 
belong to a grinders’ union in the cut- 
lery works or to a royal family. Why 
is it so often right that a rich college, 
for example, should, in its money 
chest, feel poor? Because it could so 
easily supply more spiritual wants if 
it had more money. 

Not low wages will ever make men 
harmless, nor high wages make them 
happy, nor low nor high save them 
from a spirit of pauperism or of ma- 
lignant envy; but having wages bigger 
than their bodily wants, and having 
spiritual wants numerous and elastic 
enough to use up the surplus; spiritual 
wants, that know both how to suffer 
need and how to abound, and to do 
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either without backsliding toward sav- 
agery. Whoever would help this state 
of things on, let him seek at the same 
time to increase the home’s wage- 
earning power and its spiritual powers 
to put to fine use the wages earned: 
the love of beauty in nature and in art, 
the love of truth and knowledge, the 
love of achievement and of service, the 
love of God and of human society, the 
ambition to put more into the world 
than we get out of it. Wages will 
never be too high, nor the hours of a 
day’s work too many or too few, which 
follow that “sliding scale.” How 
much our garden contest may do of 
this sort for that cottage on the hill 
we have yet to know, last year was its 
first in the competition. But it has 
shown the ambition to enter the lists, 
and a number that promised no more 
at the outset have since won prizes. 
One such was so beautiful last year 
that strangers driving by stopped and 
asked leave to dismount and enjoy a 
nearer view. 


(Continued on Page 419] 


Looking out from the veranda or room, open on both sides, of the summer house 
pictured on Page 341 
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The Girl and the Automobile 


By M. E. Taft 


F all the sports that have invited 
woman’s skill, automobiling fur- 
nishes by far the greatest test of 

her nerve power and self-reliance. The 
running of a great racing car may be 
too much strain for a woman, but the 
use of the smaller pleasure machines 
brings a new and fascinating element 
into her outdoor life, and if practiced 
with moderation, as is the custom of 
English sportswomen, becomes not 
only a pastime but also a builder of 
character and a means of health. 

Automobiling in its milder phases 
appeals at once to the English women. 
Women who drive their own cars are 
the rule rather than the exception on 
the English country road, and Dame 
Fashion has given the sport her entire 
approval. Under the leadership of 
Lady Cecil Scott Montague, Mrs 
Gerard Leigh, the duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, Lady Edward Spencer Church- 
ill and many other distinguished 
women, the Ladies’ Automobile club of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with a 
membership of five hundred, was 
formed last year, and at least three 
hundred of these ladies, among them 
many American wives of English hus- 
bands, drive high-powered gasoline 
cars. 

America at home has been behind 
Europe in all things mortoresque and 
our women have but begun to enjoy 
the sport. There are signs, however, 
that they intend to go into it ardently 
and extensively, adding the English 
love of outdoor exercise to the French 
craze for speed. 

This is particularly true of the west. 
There are more than one hundred 
women in Chicago who drive their own 


cars, not only on the quiet suburban 
streets but in the crowded city thor- 
oughfares, where it is a common sight 
to see women doing their morning’s 
shopping in their automobiles, unat- 
tended. In Minneapolis, at least fifty 
women manage their cars. Among 
western women who are enthusiasts is 
Mrs Jack Latta of Goshen, Indiana, 
who has driven her twenty-horse 
power touring car some sixty-five 
hundred miles without meeting any 
mechanical difficulty that she did not 
overcome herself. She is fond of 
speeding and has driven her ear five 
measured miles on the road in less 
than ten minutes. 

In the east, many women drive run- 
abouts and light cars, but so far few 
are seen managing the heavy touring 
vars. Among the members of New 
York’s Four Hundred who are daring 
and skillful automobilists are Miss 
Burden, Miss Cynthia Roche, Miss 
Natalie Schenck, Mrs Herman Oel- 
richs and Mrs Lewis Nixon. 

Miss Alice Roosevelt is an enthusiast 
in automobiling, and though not own- 
ing a machine she is a_ proficient 
motorist, planning against the time 
when her father will allow her to own 
a big ear. 

Women of the stage have long found 
in the automobile a chance for air 
and exercise, and in its mishaps a 
useful aid to the press agent. Lillian 
Russell, Anna Held, Edna Wallace 
Hopper, Mary Mannering and Julia 
Marlowe are familiar figures in the 
daily park parade. Miss Maude Le Roy 
of Weber and Fields runs a high power 
ear, often quite alone, and says the 
only terrors for her are the policeman. 
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While still a beginner Miss Le Roy 
had an experience one day in Central 
park. Coming suddenly upon a man 
on horseback, she tried to pass him on 
the right. The horse shied in the 
same direction. The young lady tried 
the other side of the road, whereupon 
the horse promptly followed the lead 
and shied to the left. Several times 
this occurred, and when it was becom- 
ing embarrassing the horse took the 
more direct-appearing route of straight 
over the motor of the car. There was 
no great damage, except to Miss Le 
Roy’s feelings when a policeman ar- 
rested her for reckless driving. Then 
her nerves became a little unstrung, 
hints about a ride in a “hurryup” and 
a day in jail not serving to calm them, 
and finally there was a tearful tele- 
phoning and a happy rescue by answer- 
ing members of the family. 

Now that society has smiled upon 
the sport, women whose only hesitancy 
was due to modesty or the dread of 
being conspicuous are learning to run 
their own cars. ‘There is no reason 
why a woman should not handle a 
motor car of moderate horse power. If 


Two of our *“‘Good Housekeeping Daughter<"" in 


she can master the mechanism of her 
sewing machine, and there are few 
who can’t, she can understand an 
automobile sufficiently to run it with- 
out accident. Confidence and a cool 
head are the qualities needed, in no 
other sport are these qualities so much 
in demand. To command a fast mov- 
ing car there must be steady nerves 
and absolute self-confidence, rather 
than any great amount of strength. 

A timid woman would be helpless 
before these blustering monsters. But 
if you have the grit, the evenly-bal- 
anced nerves, then is this great new 
sport for you. Enthusiasts who have 
tried the different athletic pleasures in 
turn, and surely they should know, tell 
us there is no sport to equal the exhil- 
aration of the great speeding machine. 
The sense of enormous power under 
your own control, the magic charm 
of skimming along through swiftly 
changing scene, the long hours in the 
open air, the delight of using one’s 
mind and nerve and foree—what won- 
der that automobiling is growing 
steadily into our blood, and claiming 
new devotees day by day? 


their runabout 
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ATHER, do you think I love 
Christopher ?” 

“Goodness, child!” said Mr 

Dutton, looking up from the gun 

barrel he was polishing, “don’t come 

in here asking me questions like that. 
Go ask your mother.” 

“T did ask her.” 

“Well, what did she say?” 

“She was brushing her hair at the 
dressing table and she just turned 
around in her chair and looked at me, 
and then laid her head down on the 
table and began to laugh. She didn’t 
reply to me at all, and she was still 
laughing when I left the room. If 
neither of you will answer me I don’t 
see what I’m to do.” 

“Ask someone else,” suggested Mr 
Dutton, still polishing the gun barrel 
and critically examining it. “Chris- 
topher, for instance.” 

“Father, won’t you be serious!” 

“Tf I were serious and told you what 
a little goose you are you wouldn’t like 
that any better. Did you walk in on 
your mother while she was dressing her 
hair, as you have on me cleaning my 
gun, and shoot this question at her? 
You ought to be pleased and grateful 
that my head isn’t down on the table. 
Why, darling, you’re not going to ery, 
are you?” 

“T think I a—am,” sobbed Serena. 
Mr Dutton dropped his gun and went 
to her side. 

“There, there,” he soothed, his arm 
about her. “Lean against your old 
father and have it out. What’s the 
trouble? Do you want me to send 
Christopher about his business for you ? 
I won’t have him troubling you.” 


BY MARGARET 
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“Oh! he doesn’t. If he did any- 
thing wrong it wouldn’t be so hard. 
He doesn’t do a thing he oughtn’t to 
do. He considers me all the time. 
That’s why I can’t hate him. If I 
only hated him it would be so easy. 
I know I don’t hate him, but I don’t 
know if I love him.” 

Mr Dutton listened with apparent 
gravity. “What’s your hurry?” he 
asked. “Why do you want to know? 
How old are you?” 

“I’m twenty, father. Christopher’s 
twenty-three.” 

“You don’t mean it! Well, I don’t 
wonder you feel pressed. I should 
think this matter ought to be settled 
in the next few weeks, at least. Look 
here, dearie, don’t you see you are 
talking nonsense? Christopher’s a 
splendid fellow, but I’m in no hurry 
to give you to him, none at all. Take 
your time—take some years to think 
it all over, and don’t you marry any- 
body until you can’t possibly help 
yourself. When you feel that way, 
that’s the one man for you and he’s the 
one you must wait for. Now dry your 
eyes and forget all about this nonsense 
and sit up here and hold my gun barrel 
for me while I rub it. Isn’t it a 
beauty 7” 

“It would be easy enough to wait if 
only I could forget about it,” she said, 
“but I can’t. I am thinking about it all 
the time and it’s making me sick and 
miserable. I lost a pound and a half 
last week and two pounds this week, 
and I can’t eat and I can’t sleep and— 
father, I’m very miserable!” 

Mr Dutton looked up sharply at his 
daughter’s charming and yet dismal 
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face. “Why, you seem to have every- 
thing but the disease itself!’ he said. 
“Yes, you do look thin and you look 
worried. I'll put the gun away in the 
rack and give you all my attention and 
my best advice. Come, sit here on the 
couch beside me. That’s right. In the 
first place, suppose we try to straighten 
out your pronouns. You say you can’t 
stop thinking about if. I wonder if 
when you say ‘it’? you mean him?” 

Serena shook her head. 

“No,” she said steadily, “I don’t. If 
I did I’d think I was in love with him. 
I don’t think of him half as much as I 
think of what to do with him.” 

“Did you ever try thinking of what 
you'd do without him?” 

“T can’t imagine that,” said Serena, 
calmly, “because I never was without 
him.” 

“Suppose,” went on Mr Dutton, 
“that his father was not my most 
intimate friend. Suppose your mother 
disapproved of the match. Suppose 
Christopher didn’t live next door. 
Suppose he hadn’t a cent of money, 
and suppose he was also such an unex- 
emplary character that your mother 
and I forbade him the house. How 
would you feel then?” Serena still 
shook her head. 


“But his father is your very best 
friend and mother loves his mother 
and they always have lived next door 
and they’re rolling in money and 
Christopher’s their only child, and as 
to his not being exemplary, you know 
you and mother would rather have 
him with me than with anyone else.” 

“Yes,” admitted Mr Dutton, “it is 
a terrible state of affairs! There’s not 
an objection to the lad. Suppose we 
try another tack. How shall you feel 
if his regiment is ordered into active 
service? It may be any day, you 
know.” 

“But you’ve said all along this strike 
wasn’t going to amount to anything. 
You’ve done nothing but laugh at my 
‘heroics,’ as you call them, ever since 
the trouble began, and—” 

“That will do,” interrupted Mr 
Dutton. “There is such a thing as 
having a too believing child. Haven’t 
you any imagination, Serena? Sup- 
pose I should prove a false prophet. 
Regiments have been ordered out to 
meet strikers before this not to their 
personal safety. Did you know that 
the governor has said he will take no 
chances? If the police fail to hold the 
peace, he says, the next step is to be 
a ‘cannon at the end of the street.’ ” 


***Goodness, child!’ said Mr Dutton"’ 
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“T don’t call that a fair test, father. . 
Even if I did love Christopher, how 
could I feel anything but glad to 
see him do his duty by his regiment 
and his city.” 

“Did you see your mother the night 
she made up her mind that every avail- 
able male citizen would be needed for 
the city’s defense and that right soon ?” 

“Oh, yes, but mother never did love 
her country and thrill for it and love 
the flag as I do. I simply can’t 
imagine myself for a moment grudging 
anything or anybody to my country. 
Christopher does provoke me so about 
all those questions. He won’t be 
serious over them for a moment. I 
don’t think he has a bit of patriotism.” 

Mr Dutton laughed. “Go play with 
your doll babies, Serena. The truth is 
you are not grown up yet. As for 
patriotism, you don’t know anything 
about it, my child. Some people talk 
it, and some just breathe and live it— 


as Christopher does, doubtless. Now 
I want all this nonsense to stop 


right here, my dear. I am speaking 
seriously. If you find you care for 
anybody worthy of you, come to me in 
a nice sweet, wholesome way and I'll 
do all I can for you; but stop this 
morbid talk over nothing at all right 
here at 4 of the clock in your father’s 
gun room at his orders. Do you 
understand me?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“That’s right. When you call me 
‘papa’ in that subdued tone I know 
youre my obedient baby again. Wait 
a moment, I want to look out of the 
window. What’s all that noise down 
on the lawn? Well upon my word! 
Christopher’s drilling all the family, 
but your mother, in a regiment. Will 
vou look at those costumes and hear 
that band! There goes your mother 
now. He’s got her too. Hear her 
laugh. Hi, Christopher! Why’s your 
coat on hind part before?” 

A gay, clear and boyish voice replied 
from below with a shout. Mr Dutton, 
laughing heartily, turned back into the 
room. 

“Did you hear that, Serena? He 
has his coat buttoned up the back, so if 
he’s shot it'll still be in the breast! 
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He wants me to come down and be 


‘ bandmaster, and he wants you to play 


the comb for the band. Don’t look so 
disgusted, my dear. That’s just the 
way to take life at your age. It’s pos- 
sible that the boy has more real patriot- 
ism in his little finger than you in 
your whole body, if you did but know 
it. Come out to play the comb and 
watch me lead the band. This is just 
about as much of an ordering out as 
our regiment will get, unless I’m much 
mistaken:” 


“Oh, I am so glad I have found you; 
I’ve been hunting all over the house 
for you,” said Mrs Dutton, entering the 
gun room and shutting the door care- 
fully behind her. Mr Dutton with a 
mock resignation laid his gun down 
on the table. 

“Well,” he said, “I give up! I’ve 
been all day trying to clean this one 
gun. First Serena comes in to know 
if she loves Christopher, then -Chris- 
topher calls me down to play toy 
soldiers on the lawn, and now, just as 
I think I really am to be allowed to 
work, you—I’ll take the gun into town 
to the office where I have some leisure.” 

“Don’t laugh. At least not yet. 
I’m afraid I’ve come on really serious 
business. Listen! Haven’t you heard 
anything ?” 

“Heard anything? No.” 

“Listen!” They both stood silent 
and then Mrs Dutton sjoke again. 
“There!” she whispered as a deep, dis- 
tant rolling echo came through the 
open window into the room. It died 
away, but the next moment was 
repeated. 

“Tt’s thunder,” said Mr Dutton, 
going to the window. He looked out 
into the bright afternoon sunshine and 
up at a clear sky. 

“Hello!” he said, “there isn’t a cloud 
in sight.” 

“No,” answered Mrs Dutton, seri- 
ously, “it isn’t thunder. I was out 


driving with Serena and Christopher 
when we first heard the sound, and 
Captain Grey, of Christopher’s regi- 
ment, passed us driving home very 
His bride was with him and she 
I called to 


fast. 
was as white as a sheet. 
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ask him if he thought it was thunder 
we heard and Mrs Grey called back, 
before he could stop her, that Captain 
Grey thought it was cannon in the 
city. There it comes again. Oh! do 
you think—? It does seem just like 
cannon.” 

Mr Dutton again looked out of the 
window. 

“Of course,” he said. “It’s possible 
—where is Christopher ?” 

“He jumped out of the carriage at 
the first alarm and cut across the fields 
to the telephone station. He called 
back that his father was in the city 
to-day and he’d find out from him if 
the regiments were being called out. 
If so, he said, he’d drive into town. 
The last train has gone.” 

“Phew!” whistled Mr Dutton. “So 
Christopher thinks it’s cannon in the 
city, does he?” 

“Do you?” asked Mrs Dutton. 

Mr Dutton looked out at the clear 
sky and the sunshine. 

“He’s right to be on the safe side,” 
he said, evasively. “Where’s Serena?” 

“T haven’t seen her since we drove 
home.” 

As Mrs Dutton spoke one of the 
younger children, looking awestruck 
and frightened, came into the gun 
room and slipped a bit of paper into 
Mr Dutton’s hand. 

“Serena said,” the child whispered 
in his ear, “that I wasn’t to let anyone 
but you see this.” 

Mr Dutton glanced down at the 
paper. He read it, frowning, then 
went at once to the attic room which 
Serena called her study. 

“Oh, dear father!” the paper ran, 
“do come to me as quickly as you can. 
I’m in my attic study. Serena.” 

Mr Dutton could not find her when 
he first entered the room, and then, on 
the couch in the corner, crouched face 
down among the cushions as if hiding 
from the world, he recognized Serena’s 
prostrate figure. As he hastily crossed 
the room to her side he passed close 
by the high, open window, and sud- 
denly stopped short. He drew a step 
nearer the window, looked out again, 
and at once a_ surprised, quizzical 
smile came upon his face. Its amuse- 


ment deepened as he turned back to 
Serena. 


“Well, dear?” he asked, standing © 


over her. She lifted a white, wet, 
agonized face. 

“Oh, father! Christopher!” she 
gasped. 

“He'll not go without telling you 
good-bye, my child.” Her face was 
buried again in the cushions. 

“Don’t!” she shuddered. “Don’t! 
T can’t tell him good-bye. I can’t let 
him go!” 

“Not go, Serena! What are you 
saying? If his country needs him—” 

“T don’t care anything about the 
country!” wailed Serena. “I can’t 
stand it—” 

“Well upon my word!” ejaculated 
Mr Dutton. “I thought you—” 

“JT didn’t know what I was talking 
about! Oh, of course if his regiment’s 
ordered out he'll have to go. But, 
father, how can I stand it!” 

“The way hundreds of other women 
have had to stand it,” said Mr Dutton, 
gravely. “It’s not so easy to serve 
your country as you thought, is it, dear ? 
You’ve learned a great deal in one half 
hour. Christopher has gone off hot- 
footed to be of service if the need has 
come, and you—” 

“May I come in?” interrupted a 
voice in the half-open door. 

“Come in,” said Mr Dutton. Serena 
sat up and clutched her father’s arm. 
Her face was so white her father looked 
at her anxiously. 

“Has he come to say good-bye?” she 
gasped. Christopher stood at the 
door, looking at them both in amaze- 
ment. 

“Haven’t you heard?” he cried. 
“Father’ll never let this joke rest! 
I could hear him laugh and roar over 
the wires. But coming from way off 
as it did, and over the city—didn’t it 
sound exactly like cannon? The grove 
hid the clouds. The storm’s coming 
from that direction. Look over there, 
above the trees. It’s on us now, 
though,” and even as he spoke a vivid 
flash of lightning filled the room, 
while the thunder crashed like the most 
genuine thunder and a sudden dash 
of cold rain swept into open windows. 
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Serena sat up on the couch, still white, 
. still faint, her eyes still wet, looking 
from her father to Christopher, then 
to the window, then back to Chris- 
topher again. 

“Why, what’s the matter with 
Serena?” asked Christopher with quick 
anxiety. 

“You'd better ask her,” said Mr 
Dutton, dryly. “She didn’t know 
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herself earlier in the day but I have 
an idea she knows now. She was pre- 
paring to tell you good-bye, perhaps 
she has something else to tell you as 
well. Ill leave you to hear it,” and 
so saying Mr Dutton went out of 
the room and closed the door after 
him. 

He did not stoop to peer through 
the keyhole. 


Home Life Under Widely Varying Conditions 


II—A Wedding in a Tiny Mountain Home 


By Mrs A. G. Davis 


i was forty years ago and we 
were newly married, James and LI. 

Already we had had two funerals, 
six sewing societies and a donation 
party, but not one wedding, and as 
James felt he could scarcely consider 
himself a full-fledged minister until 
he had performed that ceremony, we 


were hoping that some of our parish- 
ioners would soon be matrimonially 
inclined. 

One day he came in to dinner half 
an hour late, but I readily forgave him 
when he told me that Andrew Smith 
had met him in the postoffice and 
asked him to “happen down our way 
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to-morrer night; the young folks got 
a little job they want you tew tend 
tew,” accompanying the words with 
such a face-distorting wink that 
James at once surmised that a wed- 
ding was in prospect. 

The next evening we started off in 
gay spirits on our three-mile ride. The 
air was bracing, the sleighing fine, and 
we were still loverlike enough to enjoy 
the moonlight drive. 

We found the house without much 
trouble. It was built of logs, such a 
one as was very common in the out- 
districts of our parish, and we knew 
as soon as our knock was answered that 
our surmises were correct and a wed- 
ding in prospect, for our hostess shone 
in a crisply ironed calico gown, while 
all the children, similarly attired, had 
their hair pulled back with distressing 
tightness from their eager little faces. 

The room was dimly lighted by one 
candle and the glow that came from 
a large crack in the cook steve. As 
our eyes became accustomed to the 


gloom we saw that a goodly number of 


relatives and friends were present. 

Suddenly there was a hush in the 
room. Then on a ladder near us we 
saw a tall young fellow descending 
from the chambers above, followed by 
a rosy-cheeked girl neatly attired in 
a brown gingham dress. Accompanie:| 
by another young couple they took 
their places in front of four chairs 
which stood before a low bed. I 
stood by James in the humble capacity 
of light bearer, and in his rather ner- 
vous turning of the pages my candle 
was puffed out and we were all left in 
darkness. After a few moments’ delay, 
however, and amid hysterical giggling 
from the bride, light was restored and 
the ceremony began. 

Solemnly James’ voice commenced 
with the “Dearly beloved” and paused 
at the end of the first question. No 
answer from the groom. Thinking 
that perhaps he was not distinctly 
‘heard, and a trifle embarrassed, the 
minister repeated the words. Still no 
answer. “Why, my good man,” said 
James in amazement, “don’t you want 
to marry this girl?” 

“Sure, I do.” 
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“Then you must answer this ques- 
tion: Wilt thou have this woman to 
be thy wedded wife, to live together 
after God’s ordinance in the holy 
estate of matrimony? Wilt thou love 
her, comfort her, honor and keep her, 
in sickness and in health, and for- 
saking all others, keep thee only unto 
her, so long as ye both shall live?” 
But the bridegroom never said a word. 
Then it dawned upon the minister that 
the man, an uneducated lumberman 
with a knowledge of only the simplest 
and roughest English, did not under- 
stand at all the meaning of the words 
of the service. 

Here was an emergency for which 
the minister’s theological seminary 
had not prepared him; but he rose to 
the occasion. Throwing aside his 
ritual, he began: “Joseph, you say you 
want to marry Susan. Will you 
always be good to her, will you buy her 
clothes, give her enough to eat, take 
care of her when she is sick and never 
leave her for any other woman?” 
“Yes, sir; yes, sir,” beamed Joseph. 
A nearly similar inquiry brought the 
same response from Susan, and soon 
the young couple were receiving hearty 
kisses and handshakes from the assem- 
bled guests. 

In a few minutes a large dish con- 
taining peanuts and candy was passed 
around, and while I was munching my 
handful, the bride’s grandfather seated 
himself by me and waxed confidential. 
“Susie looks purty slick, don’t she? 
Got a nice fellow tew. They’ve had 
ten presents, but I ruther guess none 
of ’em will be any better than mine, 
fer I’m agoin’ to gin ’em a ceow.” 
I hastened to assure him he had been 
most thoughtful in his selection of a 
gift, and he beamed with childish 
delight. 

Soon after this we took our leave, 
for evident preparations for a dance 
were going on, and we felt our further 
presence unnecessary. 

The next day as I was sewing in 
the little parsonage sitting room, I saw 
an old man going by in a dilapidated 
buggy drawn by a meek looking cow. 
It was the grandfather driving his 
wedding present to the bride. 
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The peep show. Children pay a half-sen for a peep. A frosted glass top admits light to the box, 
The man accompanies every picture with his song, explaining the meaning 


Child Life in Japan 


By Florence Peltier 


“The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite,” 

RAVELERS have many times as- 

sured us. Many of us probably 

hold a mental picture of stately 
juveniles making obeisances to one 
another while saying in elegant Japan- 
ese, “After your august self, honorable 
friend !” 

In reality there is nothing at all of 
the prig about a Japanese child. His 
good breeding is inborn and so much 
a part of himself that all his little 
courtesies are instinctive, and, there- 
fore, entirely unaffected. This exquis- 
ite politeness is distinctly traceable, 
first, to the national trait of self- 
abnegation. Every Japanese man, 
woman and child considers that his 
greatest privilege is “to die for my 
emperor,” if by so doing even a min- 
imum of benefit is conferred upon the 


sovereign and hence upon the country. 
Then, it is everyone’s duty to be 


most considerate of his parents. This 
implies, of course, uncomplaining obe- 
dience to father and mother; and 
obedience is not looked upon as a 
virtue, but as something common de- 
cency demands. Another requirement 
is this: no matter what one’s troubles 
or physical pains, no evidence of them 
must be seen in one’s action, speech, 
or even in facial expression, for we 
have no right to burden others with 
our troubles. It is exceedingly “bad 
form.” And, finally, one must be good 
for the sake of being good, not for the 
sake of reward. 

Thus, we see that from childhood a 
Japanese is made to exercise his will 
force and to consider others before 
himself, and so he acquires early in 
life the habit of self-control, and 
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learns the pleasure of making others 
happy. 

People in Japan scrupulously respect 
the rights of a child, claiming that 
because he is little, and, to a certain 
extent, helpless, he should have most 
careful consideration. In a Japanese 
household a child, when speaking, has 
polite attention paid to him. No one 
would dream of interrupting or dis- 
regarding him. The saying that “All 
the world loves a lover,” in order to 
mean anything to the oriental mind, 
would have to be changed to, “All the 
world loves a child,” for intense love of 
children is a strong characteristic of 
the Japanese. 

If, as Buddha said, “Hatred ceases 
not by hatred at any time; hatred 
ceases by love,” then, argue Japanese 
parents, love brings forth love and 
reciprocal service; and they treat their 
children accordingly. 

It is easy to understand, then, why 
Japanese little ones are the happiest 
and best behaved children in the 
world; for a child is, of course, 

a reflection of his environment. 

Although Japanese children 
are laughter loving, fond of play, 
and free and independent in 
action, yet they assume responsi- 
bilities just as soon as they 
emerge from babyhood. It is 
a common sight in Japan to see 
fastened on the back of a very 
little boy or girl a tiny baby 
brother or sister that is, per- 
haps, but a few days old. In 
summer time the 
baby is held in place 
by means of a broad 
sash (obi) that ties 
him to his child 
nurse. When out of 
doors in winter one 
thickly padded gar- 
ment snugly secures 
them both from the 
cold, making them 
appear like a_ two- 
headed being, as 
Genjiro Yeto puts 
it, in a recent letter 
from Tokyo. 

On the whole, this 
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seems a sensible way to carry a baby, 
for the attendant’s arms and hands are 
left free. One often sees these little 
nurses flying kites, snowballing, or 
playing battledoor and shuttlecock, 
and, at the same time, singing lullabies 
to the wee specimens of humanity on 
their backs. As Japanese babies are 
noted for seldom crying, they must be 
perfectly satisfied to be thus jounced 
about the greater part of their baby 
lives; for children in Japan are very 
hardy and stay out of doors most of 
the day, no matter how cold it may 
be, and think nothing of having the 
wee brother or sister to care for con- 
stantly. 

Sometimes the arms are used to hold 
a baby who, even then, is carried on 
the back; and this certainly looks 
awkward and inconvenient, for the 
arms must be bent backward and held 
in a strained position. 

Japanese “grown-ups” enter heartily 
into the children’s games, especially 
those of battledoor and shuttlecock and 
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kite flying. Marvelous indeed are the 
kites and the feats they are made to 
perform. 

The nation devotes two days every 
year—the third of March and the fifth 
of May—entirely to the little ones, 
when the whole country is given over 
to delightful entertainment for the 
children. At all times the boys and 
girls may be sure of interest and sym- 
pathy in their games and playthings. 
Every little girl knows that the whole 
household is interested in her dolls. 
Indeed, the dolls have a god all their 
own, who cares for them when they are 
worn out. His name is Kojin and he 
dwells in the ennoki (willow tree). It 
is said that if one loves her doll very 
much it may have a soul in time! 

Although the toys in Japan are 
amazingly cheap, they show certainly 
as much ingenuity as our own, and 
they are always artistic. Japanese 


children are inclined to look with dis- 
dain upon occidental toys because so 
little attention is given to beautifying 


them. So strong is the art sense in 
these children they they are almost 
always clever with brush and _ pencil. 
It seems worth while to quote right 
here from that delightful book, Out 
of the East: 

“After dark I went out into a 
great glory of lantern fires to see 
the children dance”— this was in 
Hakata, Japan—“and I found, 
perched before my gate, an enor- 
mous dragon-fly more than three 
feet long. It was a token of the 
children’s gratitude for the little 
help I had given them—a kazari, 
a decoration. I was startled for 
the moment by the realism of the 
thing; but upon close examina- 
tion I discovered that the body 
was a branch 
wrapped with colored 
paper, the four wings 
were four fire-shovels, 
and the gleaming head 
was a little teapot. 
The whole was lighted 
by a candle so placed 
as to make extraor- 
dinary shadows, which 
formed part of the 


Carrying a child, who is not tied, but held b 
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design. It was a wonderful instance of 
art sense working without a speck of 
artistic material, yet it was all the 
labor of a poor little child only eight 
years old!” 

Simple amusements bring keen 
pleasure to the Japanese child, who, as 
a general rule, has very little money 
to spend. In the streets in Japanese 
cities are many peddlers whose pro- 
fession it is to entertain the children 
for exceedingly small recompense. 
The most popular peddler is the 
“candy man.” He wanders about the 
streets carrying a box that contains a 
kettleful of ame—a sort of soft taffy— 
and beats a drum to herald his ap- 
proach. The children flock about 
him, giving orders for taffy birds, fish, 
lanterns and other things dear to the 
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childish heart. The peddler proceeds 
to fill an order by dipping a bamboo 
tube into the ame, molding the sweet 
into the shape desired, and he gives a 
finishing touch by blowing through 
the tube into the model, thus puffing it 
out. One order costs from one to two 
sen. A sen is of about the 
same value as one-half of 
our penny. 

The peep- 
show peddler is 
also much 
demand. He 
carries about a 
box that has a 
small round hole 
in front and a 
top of frosted 
glass. The little 
patron peeks 
through the _ 
hole 
sees within 
the box 
beautiful 
pictures that! | | 
the showman 
describes in 
song; and 
the songs he 
sings are the Drawn in Japan by Genjiro Yeto 
same that de- 
lighted the 
little ones 
who lived in Japan many years ago. 

Mr Yeto writes feelingly of how the 
children of Tokyo are having a sad 
time of late. Western innovations 
there are robbing them of their right 
to play freely in the streets that here- 
tofore have been long clean sweeps 
traversed by little else than jinrikshas ; 
but now the clang-clang of the trolley 
ear bell scatters the gayly kimono-clad 
children in every direction, and they 
flee in fear and indignation. 

The houses in the great city of 
Tokyo are so closely huddled together 
that there are no playing places for 
the children except in the streets and 
temple grounds. So feverish are the 
Japanese to establish western institu- 
tions that wires and telegraph and 
trolley poles abound in such numbers 
it is difficult to obtain a clear view 
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of the houses, and, alas, kite flying has 
been forbidden! It is pleasant to 
think, however, that though the sea- 
port cities are rapidly becoming cos- 
mopolitan, Japan is still largely the 
Japan of old. In quaint streets and 
ancient temple grounds still are played 
blindman’s buff, hop- 


scotch, and _ other 
games that seem 


familiar to all the 
children of the 
world and hold them 


The candy man molding candy images from the taffy boiling in the kettle 


in a common brotherhood. Of course 
there are purely Japanese games, too. 
A very popular one is kotoro. In this 
there is a long line of children, one 
behind another, each holding to the 
child in front of him. The biggest 
boy, who is the leader, is at the head 
of the line, and at the end is the 
smallest boy. Then there is a big boy, 
the catcher, who tries to seize the little 
fellow at the end of the line. It is 
the duty of the leader to face the 
catcher constantly, and so prevent him 
from running to the end of the line 
and grabbing the small boy. As the 


leader moves so must the whole line, 
and his constant jumping and running 
about to face the catcher keeps the 
children in lively action. 

Another favorite sport is walking on 
stilts,and amazing antics are performed 
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upon them. The children enjoy walk- 
ing about this way after a heavy fall 
of snow so that they can sweep the 
snow from the roofs of the porches of 
one-story houses. They are not always 
overparticular about warning passers- 
by of impending avalanches. It is a 
relief to know that mischief sometimes 
gets the better of good behavior even 
in Japan, for an always perfectly 
proper child is a painful object to 
contemplate. 

Japan abounds in evidences—some- 
times sweet, but oftener pathetic—of 
the love in which the very young are 
held. One of the most touching testi- 
monies is a temple sacred to the mem- 
ory of children that have passed away. 
Here are placed many toys, and the 
bell rope is wholly composed of the 
bibs of these children who are now in 
the Dry Bed of the River of Souls, 
where the gentle god, Jizo, dwells. He 
cares for -he little souls and plays with 
them and comforts them until they 
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go to paradise, where there are “the 
fairest gardens. There lakes of jewel 
water are, and in them lotos flowers 
of a loveliness for which there is not 
any name. And from these flowers 
proceed continually rays of rainbow 
light.” 

The bell in this temple is rung many 
times every day; for it is believed that 
if one gives an offering and tolls the 
bell, it will enable the soul of a little 
one to come to the temple and play 
a while with the toys. Because of that 
Japanese trait of great, broad, tender 
love for all children, not only bereaved 
fathers and mothers, but happy par- 
ents, who have not known the anguish 
of losing a child, and people whose 
hearts are hungry because they never 
had a little one, bring offerings and 
pull the bell rope. 

May the encroachment of occidental 
civilization still leave the child en- 
shrined in the heart of the new Japan 
as he always has been in the old! 
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Children interrupted 1n their play by the approach of a trolley car 
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The Yellow House Over the Way 


By Madeline Bridges 


Illustrated by James Preston 


RS KNIEREM—How strange it 
is that people, generally speak- 
ing, have so little regard for the 

feelings of other people! 

Mr Knierem—Well, dear, what is 
the special instance? 

Mrs KniereEM—Oh, the color of 
that house opposite! It is really an 
outrage for a man to afflict his neigh- 
bors in such a way. 

Mrs KnieremM—But why should his 
neighbors feel afflicted? Isn’t it worse 
for himself, and his family, to have 
an ugly looking house? 

Mrs KwnieremM—Worse? Indeed 
not! It is we who are wronged and 


there is Mrs Harehaus crcssing the road"’ 


oppressed; we who must look at the 
outside. J must contemplate that 
house fifty times a day for once Mrs 
Harehaus sees it! There ought to be 
an ordinance compelling house owners 
to consult the feelings of those in the 
vicinity as to the color they will paint 
their houses and fences. Oh, some- 
times, I feel as if I could not bear it 
another minute! 


Mr Kwyterem _[consolingly]|—Oh, 


well, perhaps they’ll soon paint the 
house again in some nicer tint. 
hope so! 

Mr KnieremM—They’ve just finished 
painting ic. 


Let’s 


Arthur, I wonder at you! 

Have no artistic 
sense ? 

Mr Kwnterem — None 
that can be afflicted by the 
paint on another man’s 
house. 

Mrs Knierem — Then 
you haven’t any, at all. 
If you can look at a yel- 
low like that— 

Mr Kwnierem — There 
are lots of yellow houses, 
Lizzie, you see them 
everywhere. 

Mrs KNIcEREM—Never, 
Arthur! Never was there 
such a horrible shade of 
yellow, on any house be- 
fore! Oh, it is no laugh- 
ing matter. Every time [ 
come to this window, for- 
getting what must meet 
my eyes—and I used just 
to love this view! Oh, 
there is Mrs Harehaus 
crossing the road—she is 
opening our gate—she 
must be coming to call! 
Oh, dear—dear me. 

Mr Kwyierem — Don’t 
you care to see her? 

Mrs KNIEREM—Of 
course I care; but to meet 
her in my present frame 
of mind! I'll tell Susie to 
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send her right up stairs. 
[Goes to tube and speaks 
down kitchen, then 
glances in mirror.] Arthur, 
put your coat on, quick! 

Mr Kwynrerem—Oh, I'll 
disappear ! 

Mrs KnierEM—P le ase 
stay, dearest; please! [Goes 
to door.] Yes, come right 
up, Mrs Harehaus. Good 
neighbors can dispense with 
formality. How nice of you 
to call! 

Mrs Harenaus—Glad to 
see you both. What a dear, 
pleasant room, and what a 
charming view from your 
window! 

Mrs Knrerem [half sigh- 
ing]|—Yes, it was—I mean 
it is— 

Mrs Harenwavs—And 
how plainly our house is to 
be seen! 

Mrs KnieErEM—Oh, very 
plainly! 

Mrs Harenavs_ [delib- 
erately|—Do you like the 
color? You know we had it 
newly painted. 

Mrs Knterem [in conster- 
nation ]|—The—the color? 
[Glances appealingly at her 
husband.] It is certainly 
very—striking. 

Mrs Harenaus—But, do 
you like it, Mrs Knierem? 
For instance, would you 
choose such a color for your own 
house ? 

Mrs Kwnierem [with another im- 
ploring glance |—My husband was just 
saying that—that the opinion of neigh- 
bors ought not to—to have any weight, 
in fact— 

Mrs Harenavs’ [warmly] — Of 
course it should have weight! Now, 
dear people, tell me, frankly, do you 
admire the color of our house, or do 
you not? 

Mrs KnreremM—It seems so dread- 
fully unkind to say so—but, I do 
not. 

Mrs 
from it! 


Harenaus— Unkind? Far 
But, I must tell you my 
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*Goes to tube and speaks down to kitchen’’ 


husband hurried to have the house 
painted, while I was away, a, week, at 
mother’s. He meant it for a surprise 
to me, and it was! Indeed, I might 
say—a shock! 

Mrs Knrerem—Oh, it must have 
been ! 

Mrs HareEnAvs—You see, he has no 
eye for color; paint is just paint, to 
him. So I determined to take a 
census of the neighborhood. If I can 
prove that others share my dislike, the 
house is to be painted according to 
my order. I’ve been so successful. 
The neighbors have been just splendid. 
They said the house was “ridiculous,” 
“offensive,” “unsightly,” “a perfect 
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eyesore—” Oh, they have been kinder 
than I could have expected! But Mr 
Knierem, you have not expressed— 

Mrs Kwyrerem [hastily]—Oh, he’s 
—TI think he is a little color-blind, 
too! 

Mrs Harenavs [archly]—Ah, my 
dear, most men are, ’m afraid! Well, 
good-by and thank you, thank you! 
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I can now have my house made fit to 
look at, and I am so rejoiced! 


Mrs KNirrEM—Good-by. Run in 
soon again [going over triumphantly 
to her husband]. Now, Arthur, now, 
what do you think of an ordinance that 
will compel house owners to consult 
the tastes and feelings of their neigh- 
bors ? 


By Daniel F. Kellogg 


MONG the unpleasant experiences 

that fall to the lot of the pro- 
fessional observer and critic of 
financial affairs, the most distressing, 
surely, are instances that come under 
his notice of the loss of money through 
unfortunate investment. Oftentimes, 
perhaps in the majority of cases, these 
instances take the form of an appeal 
for advice sent by persons who are 
quite unknown personally to him from 
whom they ask counsel; and they are 
very piteous, many of them, in their 
tales of unwisdom and poverty. Refer- 
ence is not had here to those whose 
pocketbooks have been emptied by 
speculation, although they too can tell 
grim stories, but to the people—gener- 
ally women—who have bought and 
paid in full for shares of stock in a 
corporate enterprise whose price has 
sunk steadily to a point where the 
entire investment threatens to dis- 
appear. 

The trouble is that the supposed 
expert can rarely be of any help. He 
sees at a glance that the original plac- 
ing of the money was foolish almost 
beyond description, especially as an 
investment for a woman; yet after the 
large fall in the quoted value of the 
security that has occurred, he hesitates 
to advise that the investment be 
abandoned. Opinions of the best in- 
formed people as to the actual present 
worth of the stock in question usually 
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vary, and must, in fact, be based upon 
vague and contradictory probabilities. 
He whose suggestions are requested, 
therefore, must usually, if he is honest, 
confess his inability to make any val- 
uable suggestions at all. 

Difficulties of this kind grow out of 
instincts that are ineradicable parts 
of human nature. It is natural for 
everyone when investing money to de- 
sire to secure as large a yield from its 
use as he can and to invest it also so 
that the value of the principal sum 
wiil increase instead of remaining 
unchanged. Hence he is willing to 
take risks to secure these advantages 
and is led to depart, unwittingly, from 
the cardinal principle that should 
govern all investments, namely, to seek 
the safety rather than the enlargement 
of the sum invested and to be con- 
tent with a small and certain interest 
rather than a large and doubtful one. 
Again, and it is the chief purpose of 
this article to emphasize the fact—the 
investor is only too apt to forget that 
the purchase of shares of stock outright 
may be just as thoroughly a speculation 
on the part of the purchaser as a con- 
fessed gamble conducted through 1 
stock commission house or in a “bucket 
shop” in a country town. One opera- 
tion just as much as the -other is a 
hazard and may result in a large loss 
or a large profit. If, therefore, an 
investment, so-called, may in reality be 
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a transaction as speculative as a pur- 
chase of stock or grain on a deposited 
margin of a portion of the purchase 
money, how shall the person ignorant 
of business ways distinguish between 
the two? How can a woman who has 
a few thousand dollars place it where 
it will draw a little better interest than 
it would if left with a savings bank or 
responsible trust company and still be 
safe ? 

There can be, of course, no certain 
and general answer to this question, 
since what is sought for is the myste- 
rious balance between safety and profit 
in business affairs which must always 
be a matter of delicate, individual 
adjustment and involves the use of 
poised judgment and the possession of 
large experience. One certain general 
principle, nevertheless, does govern the 
matter. It is this: The amount of 


money seeking desirable investment is 
always so great that the competition of 
investment for the ownership of secu- 
rities of high class is very acute, and 
tends, save under exceptional circum- 


stances, to bring down the interest rate 
on these securities to a low level. A 
high interest rate is, therefore, almost 
invariably and in the very nature of 
things a warning of insecurity. If 
the large dividends paid by this or that 
enterprise whose advertisements are 
flaunted in the newspapers were, in 
fact, well assured, the great, shrewd 
capitalists of the country would be the 
first to know the truth and to seize 
possession of such treasures. 

It is a matter of deep concern cer- 
tainly that the cheapening of money has 
so progressed in our land that the price 
of good investment stocks has been 
driven to such high figures—not so high 
now, however, as a year ago—that 
widows, holders of trust funds, people 
unskilled in financial matters and oth- 
ers similarly placed, find it exceedingly 
difficult to invest small sums of money 
so as derive a living income therefrom 
and are hence tempted to take chances 
with the investment that they should 
not take. The fact as stated exists, 
however, and must be constantly borne 
in mind by those who place money, and 
especially women’s money, at interest. 
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Corollary to the principle first named 
is this law, that whenever the profits 
of any enterprise—a railway company 
no less than any mercantile, manufac- 
turing or other industrial concern— 
rise above the average profits in similar 
lines of business activity, the influence 
of competition immediately tends to 
lower these profits again to the average 
level. Hence, purchase of the stocks 
of industrial companies whose dis- 
tribution of yearly dividends is large 
is a most precarious form of invest- 
ment. Other companies may be 
formed by other rich men for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a share of these great 
profits themselves, and thus the earn- 
ings of the original company will be 
lessened and the price of its stock 
depressed. A word may be said, per- 
haps, right at this moment, upon the 
general tests that should be applied by 
an investor to all industrial securities. 

These are, first, is the business which 
the company is transacting legitimate 
and probably permanent? Is it some- 
thing that serves a real public use, is 
not a mere “flash in the pan,” and has 
in it elements of growth and lasting 
development? Secondly, is the business 
properly capitalized? Has its stock 
been watered to such an extent that the 
concern is like an overweighted race- 
horse? Or have good judgment and 
conservatism placed a fair stock valua- 
tion upon the company’s property? 
Thirdly, is the management of the com- 
pany wise and honest? If these three 
questions are satisfactorily answered, 
then the consideration of the price of 
the stock and the general state of the 
market, whether or not a “boom 
period” is obviously nearing its close 
and prices of all securities are dan- 
gerously inflated, must be carefully 
weighed. 

As compared with the standard 
railroad securities, of course, almost 
all industrial securities must take 
a second place; the reason being that 
the profits of nearly all industrial 
concerns fluctuate more or less widely 
as good or poor business years are 
experienced, while the profits of rail- 
road companies are, comparatively, at 
least, much more constant. Railroad 
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companies, too, make frequent reports 
of their business and are held to a 
strict accountability by the state. 
Railroad bonds are for obvious reasons 
more suitable for investment, at least 
of a woman’s money, than are railroad 
stocks. They have this against them, 
however, that they are taxable in the 
hands of the -holder, while railroad 
stocks, at least in the state of New 
York, are not. But the laws in various 
states are, of course, not the same. 
Good railroad bonds, not of the first 
grade but still of unquestionable 
security, may be purchased at this 
time at a price to yield the investor 
about four and one-half per cent. 
This is as high a rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety and with the advan- 
tage of possessing a marketable invest- 
ment, as is now afforded the ordinary 
investor of money in our country. 


The field of investment is, of course, 
limitless. Loans on real estate are 
among the highest forms of invest- 
ment, but they must be accompanied 
by ability on the part of the lender to 
personally judge the value of the 
property secured, and they lack the 
ready salability that stocks and bonds 
of established companies enjoy. Let 
every investor, women more than any 
others, be constantly on their guard 
against the crazeg to buy oil of mining 
stock that have left their trail of 
sorrow throughout our country, and 
especially in New England. Some- 
times a craze of this kind assumes a 
particularly virulent form in excite- 
ment over some new local business 
venture. Actual hysteria often seizes 
a whole neighborhood in this way and 
numbers its victims in almost every 
household in the community. 
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Should a good fairy come this way 
And give me wishes three, 

I would not have to stop and think, 
I know just what they’d be. 


I’d wish there wasn’t any school, 
So [ could always play 

Out in the yard and fields and woods 
All day and every day. 


I'd have a baby sister, too, 
With shiny yellow curls, 

For there is nothing quite so nice 
As little baby girls. 


Then every day I would have Jane 
Make flaky tarts for me, 

And little cakes, and then I’d wish— 
But, oh dear, that makes three. 


> 
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OMESTIC service in this country 
costs approximately three hundred 
millions of dollars in wages alone. 

Food for all the people costs about two 
billion four hundrede million dollars. 
House rent is estimated at one billion 
three hundred million dollars. In all, an 
annual expenditure of more than four 
billion dollars is charged to the house- 
keeper’s account. 

We, conscientious, patient, well-mean- 


ing, everyday women, untrained, work-_ 


ing without direction, or consultation 
with each other, have tlfe spending of 
this enormous sum every year. The next 
year there is another four billions to be 
disposed of. 

Meanwhile the old order is passing 
away, while yet the new is not come; and 
here we hang between heaven and earth, 
catching very few glimpses of heaven. 
Our servants are deserting our kitchens; 
we are suffering a prolonged, determined, 
though not yet consciously concerted 
strike of domestic employees. This we 
are fairly willing, I believe, to admit. 
But lest there be some doubters, let me 
adduce a few plain facts: out of one 
thousand and five inquiries sent out 
by the department. of history at Vas- 
sar college, fifty-seven per cent of the 
replies showed that the housekeepers 
found difficulty in securing good ser- 
vants. This Miss Salmon, of the depart- 
ment of history, considers an underesti- 
mate of the truth, assigning as a reason 
that many housekeepers consider such an 
acknowledgment a confession of weak- 
ness and so are silent. The difficulty is 
as widespread as the continent. 

The restrictions upon immigration 
have greatly affected this issue, especially 
since penniless or unmarried women not 
under family protection are now for- 
bidden to enter our ports. Out of seven 
hundred steerage passengers from South 
Germany, all but fifty, she says, had their 
tickets already bought for the west, where 
they will go into farming. Even the 
fifty had friends in the different seaport 
cities, with whom they went into sweat- 
shop and factory. Not one entered 
domestic service. And this is a typical 
instance. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES OF HOUSEWIVES 

I have sent out in the name of this 
magazine about a thousand letters to the 
secretaries of women’s clubs and to 
teachers and writers upon home eco- 
nomics in every statexin the Union. Only 
two letters reached me in reply, saying 
that the writers had little or no difficulty 
with domestic life as at present con- 
ducted. Mest of them confessed not only 
to difficulty but to despair, and openly 
hoped that Goop HousekeEpPtnc might be 
able to suggest a way out. Some of them 
were making experiments of one kind or 
another, and practically all of them 
agreed that we stood in much need of 
enlightenment. Many of them pinned 
their faith to the study of home eco- 
nomics, others to training schools for ser- 
vants, and others to various forms of 
co-operative housekeeping. Later we will 
examine these replies in greater detail. 

THE SERVANT’S SIDE OF THE QUESTION 

Why do my girls leave? If we study 
Miss Salmon’s admirably comprehensive 
book on the subject we shall find that 
there is very much to be said on the 
servant’s side of this question. One- 
half of the five hundred and forty domes- 
tie employees whom she questioned said 
that they would do something else if they 
could. The drawbacks are both economic 
and social. Under the head of economic 
drawbacks come the facts that there is 
slight chance for promotion in the em- 
ployment; that unskilled work is paid 
almost as well as skilled; that the oceu- 
pation is unorganized; and that the hours 
for work are long and indefinite. Under 
the head of social drawbacks, that the 
domestie worker has no home of her own, 
and no place to receive visitors; that she 
is under too much personai surveillance; 
that she has no opportunity to cultivate 
her natural tastes, such as a taste for 
music or art; that she rests under an 
unjust stigma shutting her out from an 
honorable place in social life. 

Grave as the economic disadvantages 
are—and they are so grave that no 
measure which fails to eliminate them 
can be permanently successful—they are 
probably Jess present to the conscicus- 
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ness of the employee than the social dis- 
advantages. It is said that no business 
women’s clubs admit servants, and cer- 
tainly few women’s clubs, proper, do so. 
At the Lake Placid conference on home 
economics recently held in Boston in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National 
education association, a speaker (Mrs 
Miller) testified to a conversation with a 
man who was on his way to a meeting of 
union labor leaders. He told her that he 


believed there was a union among the 
kitchen maids in manufactories, but that 
his union would not recognize that union. 
He said that there was not a man in his 
union who would marry a kitchen girl. 


HOUSEWORK BETTER THAN SCHOOL TEACHING 

Another speaker, Mrs Reighard, told of 
a cook who could teach school or sew, 
and do both well. She did housework 
for two reasons: because she liked it and 
because she could earn more money at it. 
“*But,’ said she, ‘I do not like the way 
IT am treated. I do not like the way you 
treat me. You call me Frances. Why 
ean I not eall you Katherine? Your 
friends, who come to the house, know me 
as your maid and call me Frances. Why 
cannot I call them by their first names? 
T am introduced to young men as “Miss” 
and am treated well by all till it is known 
that I am a cook. There is no reason 
why I dislike this work, except for the 
facts I have told you. I make more 
money than many others who go into 
shops, but how differently you treat 
them!’ A trained nurse came to the 
house and this cook said to her, ‘What is 
your first name? ‘Cora.’ ‘I will call 
you Cora,’ the cook said, ‘if you address 
me as Frances.’ I think that was but 
right. The cook knew her work as well 
as the trained nurse knew hers.” 

Tn other ways, slight as yet, but enough 
to constitute a real beginning, women are 
trying to overcome the social disadvan- 
tages heretofore associated with house- 
hold service. An interesting letter de- 
scribing such an effort comes from Mrs 
Watson of the River Forest woman’s 
club, in Tllinois: 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR THE MAIDS 


“The ladies here in River Forest have 
always had great difficulty in getting and 
keeping help, because, as they always put 
it, ‘It is so lonesome here,’ there being 
no place for the girls to go to of an 
evening for innocent amusement. So I 
offered to open my home one evening in 
every alternate week, and entertain them 
there. A number of the ladies of our 
club took turns in helping me 
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“At the first meeting the gir's were, 
some of them at least, shy, dignified, or 
even a little haughiy, evidently watching 
for airs of patronage on our part. Find- 
ing, however, nothing but a kindly feel- 
ing of comradeship offered them, they 
thawed out, and responded cordially to all 
suggestions made for their entertain- 
ment, both at that meeting and at future 
ones. 

“T had all sorts of nationalities, and 
never did I find any girl presuming upon 
her privileges, or becoming rude, pert, or 
unladylike in any way. We asked a dif- 
ferent girl each evening to help us plan 
for the entertainment of the nextevening, 
making her chairman for that occasion. 
If we had a candy-pull, the girls paid for 
the materials, and felt better for doing 
so. Sometimes I served refreshments, 
and sometimes not, never anything elab- 
orate. I always treated them as my 
guests, when at my home, and always rec- 
ognized them on the street, or in the 
homes of our ladies here. They seenied 
appreciative, and many of them were very 
bright girls, quick to appreciate a story 
read to them, conundrums or games. [ 
had in regular attendance from nine to 
twenty-five; if a girl came once, she came 
again, when her home duties permitted. 

“T found in my stucz of the girls that 
they were very much given to being clan- 
nish, and one large circle of girls that T 
did my best to induce to come, would not 
do so because a certain girl of another 
set was here. 

“T don’t blame the girls for not want- 
ing to be servants under the conditions 
which exist in many homes. People seem 
to think they are pieces of machinery, to 
begin in the early morning and run 
through the day, with an uncertain 
amount of work to be accomplished 
before bedtime. Usually the day passes 
with nobody to talk to, except as direc- 
tions are given by members of the house- 
hold. Her work is seldom done before 8 
at night, and often not till later: then 
to dress and go out, when she is already 
tired, is generally more than she feels 
like doing, even for the sake of meeting 
someone to whom she can talk freely, and 
who cares for her interests. In the 
stores, shops and factories, the girls have 
somebody close to them, and feel the com- 
panionship, even if they are not allowed 
to talk. They can at least look at one 
another. We are all, servants and mis- 
tresses, built on the same plan, and long 
for the friendly touch of others of our 


kind.” 
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THE HOURS OF LABOR 

The economic drawbacks to domestic 
service, as we have seen, are many and 
real. The one most often dwelt on, and 
perhaps the easiest to remove, is the long 
and indefinite hours. Mrs Watson has 
something to say on this point, too; and 
says it well: 

“T don’t know how we can regulate the 
amount of work a girl shall do in a home, 
unless we pay her for a certain number of 
hours of work to be done each day; any 
work in excess of this stipulated amount 
to be called ‘extra’ and paid for accord- 
ingly. 

“T think, as no two homes have the 
same management, and as each requires 
a different amount of work to be done, 
this is the only way that is fair to the 
girls. And, on the other hand, there 
should be required of each girl a satis- 
factory, or stipulated, amount of work 
for each given period of time, the pay to 
vary acer*ding to the amount and qual- 
ity of the work done. 

“There are fixed rules in stores and 
factories for these things; why should 
not the ladies of our land profit by these 
systematized rules of business men, 
organize and work together intelligently, 
instead of each being a law unto herself, 
and, in so doing, antagonizing the laws 
of many other households? Laborers in 
every other field are demanding improved 
conditions to work under; why should 
girls want to be housemaids when that 
is the only field worth mentioning that 
has not improved its conditions and sys- 
tematized its work? 

“T appreciate the difficulty of solving 
this problem, when each home has its 
especial needs and each mistress has her 
own standard of excellence. In my own 
ease, I have never been able to secure a 
girl who could be called really competent. 
Yet I paid for the service of competent 
help, and each girl was willing enough; 
yet each lacked training in her line of 
work, though she expected and received 
the wages that a trained girl should get. 
This, in my estimation, is the fault of the 
mistresses. We need to be trained to give 
and to require certain things for certain 
other things. While ladies of means con- 
tinue to pay high wages for poor service, 
all others must do the same or go with- 
out, as I am now doing on that very 
account. 

“As I see it, only when we as a class 
demand that certain things be done in a 
certain way, for certain amounts of pay, 
under certain favorable conditions, can 
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we expect girls, of the kind we desire to 
employ, to show any willingness to enter 
this field of work. And even when the 
glad day comes that brings these im- 
»~roved conditions to the mistress and the 
maid, we must not forget that the posi- 
tion of the latter is a lonely one, as a 
rule, for most homes employ but one ser- 
vant. She must be made, even then, to 
feel that her interests, to a certain extent 
at least, are those of the lady of the 
house, and be led through this manifes- 
tation of kindness to feel that the wel- 
fare of the family is of some concern to 
her as well as to themselves.” 

Mrs Bacon, the president of the Ili- 
nois federation of women’s clubs, says 
we might as well batter our heads against 
a stone wall as to try to make the girls see 
the advantages of domestic service over 
the factory; we seem to have “effectually 
closed our doors against our young 
women, who prefer to work for the 
munificent sum of three dollars a week in 
a factory, to four or five dollars or more 
in a home, where the mistresses are bow- 
ing obsequiously to every demand, how- 
ever unreasonable.” 

Mrs Bacon has a sitting room for her 
servant, her house has every convenience, 
2nd there are only two in the family. 
Naturally enough, when one considers 
her personal kindness, the advantages of 
her house and family, she has had little 
difficulty—she was one of the two I spoke 
of just now who reported an easy time of 
it, but at present she has been waiting 
three months for her cook to get well, 
and meanwhile has been able to get no 
one to help her but a “child of fifteen.” 

If we were forced to choose between 
the factory work and housework, our- 
selves, we might choose factory work, for 
these reasons: we should have our even- 
ings and all day Sunday to ourselves; our 
individual lives would be our own, not 
supervised outside of our working hours 
by a personal employer; we should have 
opportunity for doing the special work 
we did best, and of being promoted to 
more responsible work as our ability 
grew. Above all, we should rest under 
no social ban. 


RELIEF IN CO-OPERATION 

What are we to do? Many remedies 
have been proposed, debated and dropped 
in the theoretical years that are gone. 
We are being forced to try some of them, 
or invent others, and inquiry reveals the 
fact that we are already yielding to pres- 
sure and developing resource. The re- 
sults are various; the women of special 
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enthusiasms are hopeful and helpful, and 
underneath the surface clash of argu- 
ments may be discerned already a steady 
drift toward co-operation. By this term 
I mean no “Looking Backward” plan of 
definite, what one might call set co- 
operation, but rather what Miss Salmon 
ealls unconscious co-operation—though 
she does not think of it as I do. Co- 
operation of predetermined purpose, so 
many families pooling housekeeping ex- 
penses and subscribing to a _ central 
laundry, dining room, and very possibly 
store, has its advocates and is being tried 
in several places. It has had its martyrs. 
As a theory it is well nigh unassailable. 
The saving in cost of food purchased by 
wholesale is undoubted and was well 
exhibited in the articles in Goop Houss- 
KEEPING on co-operative marketing (May, 
1903, and January, 1904). The saving 
in heat and labor is equally marked; and 
there are many persons who would be 
distinctly glad to enter upon such a 
scheme, if it could be set going success- 
fully, and they could begin without too 
great an initial risk. 

But here, perhaps, is the chief diffi- 
culty: to begin such a manner of living 
requires considerable capital. It is cap- 
ital invested upon pure theory. What 
evidence there is of such experiments is 
not very reassuring. The Rochdale Pio- 
neers, the Cambridge association, the 
Evanston attempt, are all interesting, 
but not at all encouraging bits of eco- 
nomic history. Whatever the future may 
bring forth, the present trend seems to be 
toward other less definite, more uncon- 
scious forms of co-operation—forms 
which commit the venturer to less per- 
ilous seas, yet which may, in the end, 
carry him to the same distant port. 


THE SEARCH FOR CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENTS 

The accounts which have come in 
answer to my inquiries have been rather 
reluctantly and shyly given. The pro- 
moters of these enterprises do not desire 
to rush into print. Many of them have 
failed and wish to forget it. Others have 
met only a partial success. Few realize 
the worth to a struggling world of such 
experience, even such sad experience, as 
they have painfully acquired. For in- 
stance, persistent and insistent reports 
come in of a club of some fifty families 
in Illinois who are living co-operatively ; 
but the correspondence necessary to 
locate that club and get an authoritative 
statement from its superintendent is yet 
going on. Sixty more families are co- 
operating, somewhere out in California, 


but the chief facts about them still 
shrink from an inquirer’s earnest gaze. 

Nevertheless, some definite material 
has been secured, and may be described 
at length in a future article. The ex- 
periments fall under three heads: first, 
co-operative boarding; second, co-opera- 
tive living in one house of two or three 
small families; third, co-operative effort 
of a number of disconnected individuals 
to secure some of the advantages of a 
home. 

CO-OPERATIVE BOARDING 


Under the first head come many popu- 
lar summer resorts. Here families liv- 
ing in separate cottages either take their 
meals at a central dining room, or at a 
neighboring hotel. The laundry work is 
done outside, and help may be secured by 
the hour or day to do the more laborious 
cleaning. Probably few women who 
have tried this delightfully care-free 
method of living in the summer but 
have wished that they might continue it 
all the year round. The difficulty is to 
get the right people together, for there 
are not so very many families that, how- 
ever much they may enjoy their summer 
association, are eager to live in close 
juxtaposition all the time. Neverthe- 
less, this form of co-operation is likely to 
take root wherever people find them- 
selves agreeably grouped in more or less 
permanent abiding places. 

CO-OPERATIVE LIVING 

The second form of co-operation, 
although simpler, implies closer pro- 
pinquity, and is still more dependent 
upon personal affinities. When these 
have been duly considered, the experi- 
ment seems to have been successful in a 
number of instances. Doubtless many 
more of these exist than have yet come to 
light. Those who do these comparatively 
simple things are likely to overlook the 
importance to the general public of first 
steps and to regard their experience as 
a purely private and personal affair. 
This is, of course, to overlook the fact 
that the household comes under the reign 
of economic law, and that in time of 
change, when it is of importance to 
everyone that the changes should take 
place with as little friction and as few 
disastrous results as possible, to know 
what is happening, to be able to com- 
pare events, and draw sane conclusions 
therefrom, is more than advisable; it is 
absolutely essential. 

Next month will be described experi- 
ments in co-operative living, beginning 
with a suecessful one at Minneapolis. 
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ES, Miss Hopkin’, that’s one side 
to the affair: a rich old man falls 
sick and a mean, sneakin’ servant 

girl takes advantage of him being kind 
of helpless and dependent and marries 
him. That’s the way it looks to you 
ladies, and that’s how his folks see it. 
But I’ve known Susie these three years, 
and I tell you, Miss Hopkin’, there’s 
another side. (Now you want a shaped 
flounce, don’t you? Oh, no, dear, you 
wouldn’t be satisfied with a ruffle, with- 
out it was accordion pleated. There’s 
plenty of goods, and we must be stylish, 
or what’ll he say ?) 

I worked six weeks to Mr Morton’s 
myself: that’s how I come to know about 
it. It was Susie got me the place. You 
see, Miss Hopkin’, when my husband 
went away, there was the baby not three 
months old and me all out of the way of 
going out sewing—for he never let me do 
a lick of work, if you’ll excuse the ex- 
pression; and though they do say he 
deserted me, I’ll not believe he did it on 
purpose till IT hear it from his own lips. 
Well, Susie come to me and told me that 
old Mr Morton needed extra help, account 
of someone’s leavin’, and glad I was to 
get the work. My, my, Miss Hopkin’, 
those were pretty bad days to me. You’d 
laugh if I told you the hours I used to 
ery every night after I’d gone to bed. 
But then, you see, I was lonesome for the 
baby, too; she had to be left with my 
Aunt Margaret, and I fretted because 
she coughed. I was real fretty those 
days; that was because I’d had such a 
good husband. TI guess I was spoiled. 

T hadn’t been at Mr Morton’s a week 
before I begun to see some’n was up. He 
had to have Susie every other minute, 
and no one else could do a thing for him. 
She was real pretty and fresh lookin’, 
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with the kind of light, wispy hair those 
German-Americans have and nice blue 
eyes. He wasn’t one of your silly old 
men, neither; a quiet-spoken, sensible 
sort; a plain man I’d call him, for all his 
money. Mighty different from his 
nieces—my lands! They got everything 
they had from him, but you’d have 
thought they was born with gold crowns 
on. He wouldn’t let ’em live with him, 
though they wanted to fast enough— 
runnin’ in all the time to ask how he was, 
and never once suspicioning a thing 
about Susie. 

At first I was troubled. Susie was a 
good girl, but sort of innocent, and I 
don’t like to tell you, dear, what I was 
afraid of. There’s ugly things in the 
world, and a young lady like you has no 
eall to know about them, especially a 
bride-to-be. (You want the flounce fin- 
ished with a ruche, don’t you? T’ve 
allowed for it.) Well, I kept my jaw 
shut and I did all I could for Susie, and 
made up a waist for her evenings—she 
had no knack at all with her needle. One 
night all of a sudden she put down the 
sleeve she was bastin’ and burst out 
eryin’. And then it all came. Old Mor- 
ton wanted to marry her, and the poor 
girl was half distracted, not knowin’ 
what to do. 

“My lands!” s’ss I. “He’s kind and 
he’s rich. What do you want?” You 
see, I hadn’t thought about it; but Susie, 
she said, “You'll laugh at me, Mary,” she 
s’ss, “but I can’t get over feelin’ it’s not 
right. I haven’t had any education, 
and he’ll be ashamed of me when he gets 
well. Besides, I’m only a servant girl 
and his folks are ladies,” she s’ss; “it’s 
going to make bad feelin’ between them. 
T’ve had a kind home here,” she s’ss, “and 
it don’t seem right to repay it like that. 


But I wish he wouldn’t keep askin’ me!” . 


And then she boohoo’d harder’n ever. T 
give you my word, Miss Hopkin,’ I didn’t 
know what to say. I felt she was right 
in a way, and yet it ain’t easy to see a 
poor girl with no chances throw away 
a big home and a million of dollars. No, 
it ain’t. 

The very next morning Mr Morton 
sent for me. Seemed like I knew what 
was comin’, for my knees they begun 
to shake—dear, dear, but I wanted to run 
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away! There he sat with a pillow behind 
him, a real young lookin’ man for sixty, 
short and heavy and not much given to 
words. Someway, for all his rich things 
about him, he looked sort of lonesome. 

“Sit down, Mary,” he s’ss: “always let 
your head save your heels.” That was 
like him, too; he treated his help like 
human beings. His nieces—my! They 
made you feel like dirt. So I sat down 
and he looked at me real solemn. 

“Mary,” he s’ss, “do I impress you as 
being in my dotage?” “How you do 
talk, Mr Morton,” I s’ss, taken aback. 
“Shouldn’t you think me quite capable 
of judging what I want?” he goes on. 
“Well, then, I want to marry Susie, but 
she’s got some notion in her head against 
it, and I can’t make out what it is. 
You're her friend, do you know if there’s 
any young fellow in the case ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr Morton,” T s’ss, and then 
T told him what Susie had said about not 
bein’ educated enough, 

“Education,” he s’ss. “I never went 
to school after I was twelve myself, and 
I guess my grammar ain’t anything to 
boast about,” he s’ss. “Anyway, she can 
go to school now, every day, till she picks 
up enough to make her easy in her mind. 
I’m asking her to give up a great deal,” 
he s’ss. “I’m a sick old man, and cranky 
like all the rest of ’em. But she’s sweet 
and good and fresh and I want to keep 
her with me till the end, if she don’t find 
the sacrifice too great,” he s’ss. “How 
do you think she feels about it?’ I give 
you my word, Miss Hopkin’, I just gasped 
like a fish. 

“Sacrifice!” I s’ss. “A beautiful home 
and everything she can lay her mind to, 
and a good, kind husband, if you'll ex- 
cuse my saying it, to a girl like Susie, 
that’s pretty close to heaven! You don’t 
know what it means to be hired help, and 
not see noth’n else ahead of you, Mr 
Morton.” 

“Yes, I do,” he s’ss. “I’ve been hired 
help myself. Now, Mary, tell me honest, 
has Susie got anything else on her mind, 
any other reason against it?” 

It was that very moment there come a 
jinglin’ and a clatterin’ in the street out- 
side and the bang of a carriage door, and 
I knew that Miss Elsie and Miss Ger- 
trude was switchin’ up the big stone steps 
to ask how their dear uncle was, like they 
did every morning. And then I thought 
of Susie openin’ the door to them, and 
I just felt pale—so I let it all out. 

“Mr Morton, it’s your folks,” I s’ss, 
real desperate. “Susie’s a servant to 


them, and they’ll never see her anything 
else—and it would make hard feelings 
between them and you. They’d not for- 
give it. And Susie feels she hadn’t 
ought to repay your kindness that way. 
That’s the whole truth,” I s’ss. My, my, 
my, but his face got stern, Miss Hopkin’! 
“IT am not marrying to suit my nieces,” 
he s’ss. “I’ve done my duty by my kin, 
as that tomfool carriage out there will 
show you,” he s’ss, “and I’m sick to death 
of their kind of gratitude, all fuss and 
no feeling,” he s’ss. “Susie don’t know 
anything about being fashionable, and 
she’s kept a heart in her body,” he s’ss. 
“My family can accept it or they can—” 
And then Susie came in, in her white 
apron and her little cap, to ask if he 
would see the young ladies. 

“Susie, come here,” he s’ss. She come 
over real slow and frightened, with a lit- 
tle red color getting up into her checks 
and her eyes on the floor. “Stoop down,” 
he s’ss, and when she didn’t move, but 
just stood tremblin’, he put up his hand 
so gentle and pulled her toward him till 
he could reach the little cap. And then 
without a word he took it off and threw 
it down. Then he patted her hand, as if 
she’d been a little girl. 

“Mary, show my nieces up,” he s’ss, 
and I left ’em together. 

The young ladies came switchin’ and 
flouncin’ into the room, one with a rose 
and the other with a book, all ready to 
rush over and kiss his forehead, though 
anyone with half an eye could have seen 
long ago that he hated that. But to- 
day they stopped half way across, for he 
was leanin’ back and smilin’ at them in 
a queer way, and he still had hold of 
Susie’s hand. She was white as a sheet, 
poor girl, and shook like a leaf. 

“My dears,” he said, real quiet and 
dignified, “you are just in time to con- 
gratulate me. I have at last persuaded 
Susie to become my wife. Susie, dear, 
will you shake hands with Elsie and Ger- 
trude?” 

My, my, my, Miss Hopkin’! They just 
stood and gasped. Then a mean look 
come into Miss Elsie’s face and her eyes 
serewed up and she started to speak, but 
her uncle just looked at her, quiet and 
stern, and she wilted right down. It 
seemed like he hypnotized them for the 
moment, for they came up and they gave 
Susie’s hand a limp dab, and they stam- 
mered something polite. Then they 


turned to go, and poor Susie, all dazed 
and frightened, started to open the door 
for them as usual, but he held her back, 
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“Stood lookin’ down at him and dabbin’ at their eyes"’ 


and I Jet them out. And didn’t I hear 
it, though, all the way down the stairs! 
Poor ladies. I know it was hard on them, 
but they didn’t ought to have called their 
unele such names, Miss Hopkin’, not for 
marryin’ a decent girl. That wasn’t 
right. 

Susie was married to him the next 
weck, and the same time I got a chance 
to go sewing by the day, so I left. She'd 
have give me anything to stay, but I 
knew ’t wouldn’t make it any easier for 
her, us having been help together. (Is 
that blue tape to run in the top? Um— 
well, a satin ribbon would look dressier, 
don’t you think? Tape is well enough 
for ordinary petticoats, but if you’re 
going away in this one—Yes, dear, that 
will do fine. Oh, that’s a handsome piece 
of ribbon. We can use the tape for 
something else.) 

Well, about three months after, I was 
going along the street one day, with a 
bundle as big as a washtub, when I saw 
a nice, sensible carriage and a lady in 
furs leanin’ back in one corner. I was 
just thinkin’ how handsome she was when 
her face lit all up, and if it wasn’t Susie! 
She made me get in with her, bund!e and 
all, and, my! she couldn’t talk fast 
enough to tell me about everything. 
She’d been to school with the sisters and 
could say lots of long words, and Mr Mor- 
ton was just kindness itself. I declare, 


she was the happiest girl ever you laid 
eyes on. And not a bit proud with it 
all, It was “Mary” and “Susie” just the 
same as always; she wouldn’t hear of 
“Mrs Morton” from me. His relations 
had been away on a trip, so she hadn’t 
seen them, but she had had a present and 
a polite note from the young ladies’ 
mother; everything seemed just beauti- 
ful. 

Well, it wasn’t three weeks later that 
she sent beggin’ me to come right away 
and do some sewin’ for her, and she had 
a lot of silk and patterns laid out on the 
bed ready for me, but I knew before I got 
my apron on that it wasn’t waists she 
wanted. She was pale and fidgety, and 
absent in her mind. “They’re back,” she 
s’ss, all of a sudden, when I was askin’ 
her if she wanted a yoke. “They’ve been 
to call on me. Oh, Mary, I wish I was 
dead!” 

“Then you’re a great ninny,” s’ss I, 
tryin’ to hearten her up, but she didn’t 
give no heed. 

“They just sat and stared at me, the 
two young ladies and their mother,” she 


s’ss, with big sobs, like a seared child. 
“And I forgot all my grammar and them 
big words I’d studied so hard, and I 
couldn’t sit back on my chair to save my 
soul! She asked me awful questions, 
and talked about Mr Morton like you 
would a crazy person or a epile’tic, real 
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sorry and hopeless, and as if it was all my 
fault. But the young ladies was worse! 
They just stared and stared, and then 
smiled at each other, then stared some 
more, and not one word—oh, | hate them, 
I hate them! They’re coming again, 
and, Mary, I shail die!” And with that 
the poor girl went into reg’lar hysterics. 

Well, I comforted her all I could and 
tried to get her spunk up, so’s she 
wouldn’t care what they said or thought, 
but she was clean scared out of the little 
spirit she’d ever had. She wouldn’t let 
on a word to Mr Morton. “They’re his 
kin, and [ll not make trouble,” she s’ss. 
Susie was a good girl, Miss Hopkin’. 

It was the very next day that Mr Mor- 
ton had his stroke. He lived a week and 
Susie was with him day and night—she 
felt terrible. The young ladies was there 
every day—they’d flounce in and give 
Susie a little nod or a stare, then ask 
me or the nurse how their poor, dear 
uncle was. I always treated Susie very 
respectful and distant before them, catled 
her “Mrs Morton” and “m’am” and 
didn’t let on I was more to her than any 
of her help, and whenever I got a chance 
I told the young ladies that so-and-so 
was “Mrs Morton’s orders;” but, lands, 
it didn’t do any good. 

He was unconscious a good deal of the 
time, and always when the young ladies 
or their mother came in to sigh over him 
and snub poor Susie. The last morning 
of all, Miss Elsie and Miss Gertrude 
came in with about a ton of violets and 
stood lookin’ down at him and dabbin’ 
at their eyes. 

“Dear uncle,” sighs Miss Elsie; then, 
real sharp, “Susie, get me a chair, please,” 
she s’ss. Poor Susie, she was that took 
off her feet, she started to fetch it, but I 
come forward. “Mrs Morton is too tired 
to wait on her guests,” I s’ss, “but T’ll 
get it for you with pleasure,” I s’ss. Oh, 
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she give me a look! “Ah, tha—thanks,” 
she s’ss, like that. “I forgot for the 
moment that—ah—Mrs Morton—” “Yes, 
m’am, you forgot for the moment how 
worn she is with anxiety and sorrow,” I 
put in, very quiet. My, but she wanted 
to kill me! Her mean little eyes just 
screwed up at me. “Oh, I doubt if her 
sorrow will—quite prostrate her,” she 
s’ss, vicious. I might have given her 
one back, for I was mad myself, but I 
happened to glance at Mr Morton, and 
oh, my, my, Miss Hopkin’, if his eyes 
weren’t open and his face hard as nails, 
and he’d heard every word! I couldn’t 
move, and then the young ladies saw it 
too, and they went white as chalk. 

“Elsie and Gertrude,” he s’ss, slow and 
very clear, “you'll get your share of my 
money: the will’s made and you needn’t 
feel any further anxiety. So please leave 
me—the little time have left—with my 
dear wife. Go and don’t come back!” he 
s’ss, and he never takes those awful eyes 
off ’em till they got stumblin’ and eryin’ 
out of the room. Then he smiled at poor 
Susie. “Dear girl,” he s’ss, “dear, dear 
girl!” And with that he dozed off, ho!d- 
ing her hand. He died that afternoon. 
(Is the blue silk on the machine? This 
is all ready to run up.) 

Susie? Oh, she lives along in the big 
house, but I guess it’s pretty lonesome, 
for all she’s so rich. His folks never 
spoke to her again, not even at the 
funeral, and she don’t seem to belong 
just anywhere. They’ve seared her so, 
she don’t dare try to make any friends. 
She wants to adopt a little girl, but she’s 
afraid it would be ashamed of her when 
it grew up, and treat her like the young 
ladies did. So she lives alone and gives 
her money to charity. And that’s the 
mean, schemin’ servant girl who took 
advantage of a sick old man, Miss 
Hopkin’. 


“Papillons Noirs” 


By Laura G. Smith 


The little cares that cark and fret 

The French have called black butterflies— 
Our foolish lids are oft tear-wet 

From these wee cares that cark and fret, 
Because their darksome wings are met 

To shut the dayshine from our eyes— 

The little cares that cark and fret 

The French have called black butterflies, 
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Charles Dickens and Bleak House 


By Richard Burton, Ph D 


ASHIONS in fiction come and 

go. But for nearly seventy years 

Charles Dickens has held his own 
as a major novelist of the English- 
speaking race. The Pickwick Papers 
were a surprising success when the 
book appeared in 1837; and in the year 
of grace 1904 we may see all the external 
signs of a vast popularity: new and 
beautiful editions, constant critical at- 
tention, popular demand, clubs founded 
in his honor. Whatever the fluctuations 
of his fame, it has never been surer, 
more solid, than at the present time. 

And from the first there has been a 
relation peculiarly close, vital, endear- 
ing, between this novelist and his great 
audience: the man behind the books has 
always been loved, where with other 
story-makers the feeling has been less 
personal. 

The influence of Dickens is not hard 
to explain. Reasons good and sufficient 
there are for this allegiance. Over and 
above his unquestionable genius in 
literary creation, is the rich humanity 
of the author. His emotional endow- 
ment was magnificent. One who knew 
him well tells me she never saw a human 
being who reached out so pathetically 
for friendship, for sympathy. This 
quality shows in all his books. <A spien- 
did, illuminating charity and affection 
shine through them and make them 
moving and sweet. Then, too, they pos- 
sess a very fountain of bubbling high 
spirits. Of all fictionists Dickens has 
the most spontaneous, untamable high 
spirits: the surface phase of his essential 
heartfulness, with its deeps on deeps of 
tears and passions and idealisms. 

His loving kindness gave him breadth 
as well as depth: hence, naturally, he 
depicted the soiled and seamy human 
types, not with the cold analysis of the 
modern so-called realist, but with infinite 
relish of the substantial good in all 
mankind. He was a _ reformer who 


laughed abuses out of court, or shook 
them into shame with a leonine wrath. 
Schools, asylums, law courts, business 
frauds—these and other social institu- 
tions were bettered through his writings. 
And ail this was effected by means of a 
: {ted expression, very original and au- 
thentic. It has been the favorite pose 
of some latter day critics to sneer at 
Dickens’s lack of art. True, he poured 
forth what was in him with the creative 
abandon, at times, of the born raconteur 
—as did other such mighty men as Scott 
and Dumas; he wrote with one eye on 
the next number of the magazine which 
contained his serial. But his style was 
firm-founded upon the best eighteenth 
century models and he improved as 
artist steadily throughout his long 
career and was at his best a wonderfully 
effective writer. In short, Charles Dick- 
ens is the novelist, par excellence, in 
whom art and heart are found in hap- 
piest union. His work, of great worth 
as literature, rings splendidly true to 
the ethical test, for its sane, wholesome, 
fine moral tendency and teaching. And 
this is why the world of readers swear 
by him, and always will. 

David Copperfield is called Dickens’s 
masterpiece: a judgment based upon its 
truth and pathos, its exquisite autobio- 
graphic flavor, its range and variety of 
characters. Yet personal preference may 
be given to any one of several great 
novels: Our Mutual Friend, Dombey 
and Son, Great Expectations, Bleak 
House. The last named is one of the 
unforgetable fictions. It appeared in his 
mid-career, following Copperfield, and 
the critics like to speak of its compara- 
tive failure in freshness of invention 
and absolute verity. But forget this, 
and it is a marvelous performance. Its 
core igs a chancery suit; and the way 
Dickens weaves the tangled threads of 
the tale about this one motive, intro- 
ducing a host of characters, passing 
from high life at Dedlock House to low 
life or humble life with the Krooks, 
Smallweeds, Chadbands and the rest, yet 
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shaped all toward the one inevitable end 
of ruined hearts and homes in the awful 
grip of unjust law—yet alleviating the 
wretchedness with the divine comforts of 
tender human love and repentance—is 
one of the wonders of modern fiction. 
It quickens all one’s being with a sense 
of the tremendousness of human life, 
with its hights, depths, humors, despairs, 
guilts and nobilities. Read it, and you 
will be likely to read the other novels of 
this son of genius, and to re-read them, 
with an ever-increasing delight. 


New Books of Real Importance 
By Nathan Haskell Dole 


THE RuSsSIAN ADVANCE, by Albert J. Beveridge. 
New York; Harper & brothers. 

Senator Beveridge of Indiana, recently 
home from the far east, shows the osten- 
sible and hidden causes for a mighty 
quarrel. Japan must have room for ex- 
pansion. Russia, without adequate reach 
to the ocean, must have a harbor open all 
the year. Manchuria offers the oppor- 
tunity for both. Russia has practical 
possession and no intention of relaxing 
its hold. Mr Beveridge went everywhere. 
He saw Russian peasants taking the land, 
the Cossacks coming in by tens and 
dozens. He talked with officers of 
every grade and men of all nationalities. 
All these observations he reports with 
matter-of-fact directness. He depicts 
Sierpitsky, the Kitchener of Russia, 
Tugovitch, the engineer-in-chief, General 
Grodekof, governor of eastern Siberia, 
Admiral Alexieff. He finds little to blame 
in this Russian advance; sees in it, 
indeed, the inevitable outpush of a great 
people directed by far-seeing statesmen. 
Even the terrible massacre of Bila- 
govestchensk is justified or condoned as 
instinetive self-preservation. Mr Bev- 
eridge holds up to admiration and to 
emulation the enterprise of the Germans 
and Russians in exploiting the vast pos- 
sibilities of oriental trade. He treats of 
the labor question in Russia, the power of 
the Greek church as a political and uni- 
fying institution, and he gives graphic 
interviews with Pobyedonostsef, the 
procurator of the Holy Synod, Witte, the 
financial leader of Russia, and Count 
Tolstoi, whom he calls “the great auto- 
crat of p.otest.” 


THE CARLYLE CountTRY, by J. M. Sloan. 283 pp, 80 
ills. London, Chapman & Hall; Philadelphia, 
Lippincott & Co, 


The influence of Thomas Carlyle fifty 
years ago was paramount. To the pres- 


ent generation it seems as incredible as 
the magic of the hackneyed Psalm of 
Life. Carlyle’s style is as difficult and 
grotesque as Piers Plowman’s. Yet the 
man himself and his work stand out with 
a rugged sublimity, like a mighty moun- 
tain, and he can never be dismissed with 
a word. Mr Sloan has combined a study 
of his life with an entertaining account 
of the region in Scotland where he was 
born, and where he spent a large part of 
his life. Sketches of the strong and 
sturdy border peasants from among 
whom Carlyle emerged are given with 
sympathetic understanding of their fine 
qualities as well as of their humorous 
peculiarities. His ancestry, with its pos- 
sible strain of gentler blood, his relatives, 
are portrayed with insight. The rather 
harsh country, which in its landscape and 
even in its farm and village architecture 
reminds strongly of certain agricultural 
regions of New England, is limned with 
a loving hand. The illustrations are 
beautifully reproduced. The book gives 
a human and sympathetic view of Car- 
lyle, though no attempt is made to hide 
or blink his disagreeable idiosyncrasies. 


Longmans, Green & Co have brought 
out several of the novels and stories of 
Mrs Francis Blundell, known generally 
as M. E. Francis. She loves Dorsetshire 
—that Dorset which William Barnes por- 
trayed in broad, grotesque dialect and 
yet with such delicacy of poesy. There 
she settled after leaving her Irish home. 
She knows the quaint and rustic people, 
with their primitive passions and Celtic 
sense of humor. Fiander’s Widow is an 
idyl in prose; wholesome and cheery, 
sweet and pleasing. Yeoman Fleetwood 
has a far more complicated plot. It is a 
story of a so-called mesalliance, a mar- 
riage kept secret and a final explanation 
and reconciliation. The characters are 
real and genuine persons. They live and 
talk naturally; their surroundings are 
vividly depicted. They show us that lit- 
tle known corner of England where life, 
being concentrated and isolated, is so 
individual and interesting. The same 
vigor and verve may be observed in her 
Pastorals of Dorset, which consist of 
eleven short sketches with illustrations 
by Claud C. Du Pre Cooper. The dialect 
is cleverly managed and not made too 
difieult. In Christian Thal, Mrs Blun- 
dell goes abroad for her inspiration. The 
hero is a musical genius. Juliet Lennox 
and her philosophical father meet him 
at a German health resort. Christian, 
full of conceit and erratic, falls in love 
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with Juliet. Each chapter heading is a 
suggestion of some piece of music. It 
is one of the best musical novels of the 
day, full of enthusiasm. 


Mrs Harriet Prescott Spofford is a 
delightful poet. No one would dream 
that she was a poet from reading lier 
latest book, That Betty, published by the 
Fleming H. Revell company. It is a 


story purporting to be related by an 
upper servant in the house of a man 
whose religious skepticism is conquered 
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by the almost miraculous recovery of his 
little son after an attack of croup. He 
becomes a preacher, and through his in- 
fluence and others, a practical reforma- 
tion of the slums in a nameless city is 
undertaken. A pretty love story is 
interwoven. That Betty is a flighty 
underservant who also takes a hand in 
the practical Christianity which her 
employers set in motion. It is a book to 
inspire, even though one may question 
the verisimilitude of the semi-dialect in 
which the great problems are discussed. 


Art in Its Relation to Dress 


By Frank Alvah Parsons 


66 HAT material will give the best 
service for the least money ?” 
and “What combinations in 

material will produce the most pleasing 

effect at a minimum cost?” 

These questions present themselves for 
solution daily in every walk of life; to 
the rich and the poor, the buyer and the 
seller. This problem involves three fac- 
tors: expense, durability and artistic 
effect. The first two are being continu- 
ally discussed; the last is a sadly neg- 
lected quantity. 

It is true that in these days of rapid 
living, strife for the acquisition of wealth 
and unprecedented desire for social 
equality, the practical side of life can 
searcely be overemphasized. And yet it 
is not enough that a thing fulfill the fune- 
tion for which it exists. It must, whiie 
doing its work well, give all the pleasure 
possible through whatever of beauty it 
may possess. It is an understanding of 
what beauty really is that the public 
demands. The appreciation of it will 
follow quickly enough. 

This being a practical world, even in 
the matter of good taste in dress, it is 
quite necessary to bear in mind certain 
fundamental things of a very practical 
nature. We can then discuss the prin- 
ciples upon which pleasing combinations 
rest. 

We may assume that a desire to dress 
with good taste is as commendable as the 
wish to have an artistic home or a beau- 
tiful garden. Whatever of beauty and 
refinement is used about and around an 
individual enhances or softens his nat- 


ural characteristics in a degree equal to 
the beauty which the thing possesses 

“Modish things” are quite apt to be 
impractical, unsuited to any general type 
of person, and withal wholly inartistic. 
Beautiful things are not necessarily per- 
ishable, inappropriate for use or expen- 
sive. Any artistic product has as its 
basal elements, simplicity, refinement, 
harmony; and any sensible applied art 
must combine these elements with prac- 
tical use and a range of expense within 
the reach of the average man. 


HARMONY THE KEYNOTE 


The one element, harmony, is a text 
for a score of papers in any phase of 
applied art. It is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss briefly harmony in form 
and color as related to their fundamental 
applications in the matter of good taste 
in dress. This includes the selection 
and arrangement of material with ref- 
erence to general and specific personal 
types, and the principles which underlie 
such artistic arrangement. 

Color harmony is to the eye what the 
symphony in music is te the ear. Color 
appeals directly to us through the sense 
of sight, and harmony or discord in 
color gives pleasure or pain to the 
observer in proportion as his color-sense 
is more or less developed. An indiscrim- 
inate selection and sounding of several 
successive tones upon a 
ment results in an unpleasant schsation 
to one who hears. The unpleasantness is 
dependent for its degree upon the nat- 
ural sensitiveness and the state of culti- 
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vation in the individual who listens. 
This is,,or should be, just as true in the 
case of color discord as in sound. 


DANGER IN “FAVORITE COLORS” 

There are certain stumbling blocks in 
the way of color use that are very gen- 
eral. Like everything else that gives 
pleasure through the senses, color is over- 
done, both in amount and kind. It must 
not be supposed that because blue or red 
is a favorite color the person who enjoys 
it can always wear it. Nor that, if wear- 
able at all, an indiscriminate amount of 
the color may be used. To give pleasure 
through the color sense is one thing; to 
produce a harmony with color notes is 
quite another. Harmony in all phases 
of life is based upon relationship; the 
closer the relationship the more perfect 
the harmony. This is the simple key to 
color use. 

We are apt to think, too, that if a cos- 
tume is, in itself, an artistic ereation, 
the effect will still be the same if worn 
by all persons alike. This is a fallacy, 
however. In matters pertaining to dress 
the individual is the unit for consider- 
ation, not the clothes. The personality, 
distinguishing characteristics and par- 
ticular coloring in the skin, hair and 
eyes are the elemental things in choosing 
colors in clothing, each person being a 
type in temperament, form and coloring 
for such choice. Clothes and other en- 
vironment are simply accessory settings 
to supplement or strengthen whatever is 
best or most attractive in the individual 
for whom they exist; not be a frame for 
a costume exhibit. 

Do you ask upon what this relationship 
in color is based? It is difficult to ex- 
plain in so limited a space; the relation- 
ships, however, are but three: the value 
or light and dark; the intensity or 
brightness; and the hue or kind of color 
as regards its purity or mixture with 
other colors. Without attempting a 
technical interpretation of these relation- 
ships, it is a simple matter to draw some 
practical lessons from them. 


THE HAIR AND EYES 
It is pretty well understood that the 
hair in the daytime and the eyes in 
the evening give a general clue to the 
kind of color scheme which can be the 
most effectively worn. This rule is based 
upon two things—first, the different, 
effect. produced by natural and artificial. 
hts, and second, that the eyes have 
their ir most. intense coloring at this par- 
ticular time of the day. Since no two 
people possess in exactly the same degree 


the same distribution of coloring in the 
hair, skin and eyes, it is difficult to give 
specific color plans. In general, however, 
consult the occasion, the time of day, the 
season of the year, the kind of light, the 
temperament and general coloring of the 
person. These form the premises on 
which the color scheme is laid. 

A close harmony requires not too great 
contrast in the light and dark of two 
colors used together. Black and white 
are in too strong contrast to express 
quietness. Black and light red are not 
so closely related as black and dark red. 
A very dark red and a very light red are 
less closely harmonious than two reds 
which differ in value but are nearly of 
medium dark or light. The lesson is 
obvious. Too great contrast in the value 
of colors expresses loudness or crudeness, 
and a closer relation in this respect, 
quietness, refinement, good taste. 

What is true of value is even more 
emphatically so in the intensity or 
brightness of colors. » Orange and blue in 
their full intensity are totally unrelated. 
The dull grayéd tones, however, are 
brought into relationship by taking out 
the brightness of each, and they become 
closely related enough to produce a beau- 
tiful harmony. What then? Well, 
avoid very bright colors, particularly 
more than one at a time, in all places 
where moderation, unobtrusiveness and 
refinement are to characterize the indi- 
vidual. Distance and a subdued light 
lend themselves to the process of neutral- 
ization in color and make possible the 
wearing of more brilliant color in larger 
quantities. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

The most brilliant color used and the 
greatest contrast in value should be 
placed adjacent to the part of the person 
to which the attention of observers is to 
be directed. For example, the bright 
color is found in ribbons or tie near the 
face rather than in the shoes or gloves. 
For the same reason white and black in 
strong contrast are worn at the neck 
rather than at the waist. 

Orange, red and yellow are warm in 
their sentiment and in their effect upon 
the eye; blue, green and violet, cool. 
This is an important relationship and 
affects greatly the colors worn in sum- 
mer as distinguished from those worn in 
winter; those used indoors as against 
those used out of doors at the same sea- 
son of the year. What looks more un- 
comfortable than an orange or a red 
gown on a hot July day? The summer 
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time or the warm, well lighted room for 
light blue, green and cool violet. The 
winter or out of doors with cool environ- 
ment for orange, yellow and dark reds. 
This being modified by the individual 
and specific cases. Of course, it must 
not be forgotten that the lighter in value 
and the more neutral the color, the more 
nearly bearable it becomes in its wrong 
nvironment. 

/ Finally as to choice in color. Use few, 
always well related to each other and to 
the temperament and coloring of the 
person who is to wear them. In general 
avoid very bright colors, except in small 
quantities for the purpose of attracting 
attention to a particular place. Avoid 
strong contrasts except for the same pur- 
pose, remembering that the brighter the 
color and the greater the contrast with 
other colors, the louder and cruder it 
speaks, 

FORM AND PROPORTION 

Form plays as important a part m 
the arrangement of a costume as it does 
in the building of a cathedral or the 
structure of a picture masterpiece. This 
problem of form, then, is a study of 
masses and lines with their relations to 
each other and to the proportions and 
lines of the figure for whom the costume 
is made: This question, as well as the 
question of color, is one of individual 
characteristics. The artist uses his 
knowledge of the principles of proportion 
in form and of movement or direction in 
lines to make prominent the attractive 
qualities or characteristics and to sub- 
ordinate the unattractive ones by direct- 
ing the attention away from them. 

In the study of form one must have in 
mind an ideal length and width of the 
parts of the body and their relations to 
each other. An ideal type is found by 
measuring many forms of pleasing pro- 
portions and making a deduction from 
these observations. Such a type being 
found, certain general suggestions may 
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be helpful in producing an effect similar 
to the type desired. When the figure 
fails to conform to these proportions it 
is made to appear to do so by the proper 
use of spot and line effects. 

The repetition of vertical or horizontal 
lines always emphasizes the direction in 
which they extend. The tall, slim figure 
appears the taller for every vertical line 
seen upon the person. The stout, short 
person magnifies these characteristics 
with each horizontal line effect. On the 
other hand, the former is made to look 
shorter by emphasizing the horizontal 
lines and the latter to appear taller by 
using long, vertical ones. This being 
true of the whole figure is equally true 
of the parts. 

FIGURED TEXTILES 

One of the best known principles of 
stress is that of emphasis through size. 
This has its application in the appear- 
ance of large-figured motifs in textiles 
of all kinds. These large patterns are 
most effectively placed on exhibition 
when worn by the person who is either 
over or under the average size. Smail 
patterns are for extremes in sizes. ¥ 

Few people can afford to cut the figure 
at or below the waist line with bands con- 
trasting in color or even of the same color 
as the habit worn. This is because the 
contour lines of the figure are contin- 
uous, compound curves throughout. The 
horizontal bands cut the figure lines at 
an angle of opposition which should sug- 
gest the element of strength. This is 
architectural in its feeling, the element 
of opposition destroying the rhythm and 
grace in the lines of the figure contour. 

These, with other principles of form 
and color, are active in producing resu!ts 
which give us pleasure through their 
beauty. To understand and apply them 
is as essential in the application of art 
in dress as in its applications to house 
furnishing, sculpture, painting an¢@ 
architecture. 


They Will Quit 


By Will Ward Mitchell 


No matter how many abuse you, 

If somebody loves you a bit, 
Let the folks who abuse 
Think they only amuse, 

And after awhile they will quit. 
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Mother 


By Phila Butler Bowman 


God made a home, where hearts might 
turn to rest, 
When all the other homes of earth had 
failed. 
God made a star whose light burned 
steadily 
When all the other lights grew dim 
and paled. 
God made a voice that all the breadth of 
seas, 
The change of seasons, or the flight of 
years, 
Could never silence, never rob of power 
To reach, to bless, to guide, to silence 


fears. 
God made a love that wrapped our 
infancy 
And blessed us, even when we knew it 
not— 


A love that knew no barrier, no self, 
A love that never faltered or forgot. 
This was God’s gift, immortal, change- 
less, vast, 
Whose name he wrote, because he 
knew no other 
Name sweeter, on our waking conscious- 
ness, 
In golden characters. That name was 
“Mother.” 


Your Face 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Your face, dear love, your face. 

Not that which meets your fellow-man’s 
regard, 

Polite or sympathetic, sometimes hard; 

Indifferent, reticent, self-poised and 
still— 

The keen thought-miller, toiling at his 


mill— 

But that which lights our small abiding 
place ; 

Your face, dear love, your face. 


Your face, dear love, your face 

That which, returning through the 
evening gloom, 

You bring unto this waiting happy room 

The tired look, yet glad—as glad and 
warm 

As tender sunset after hours of storm; 

As if some hidden door were opened 
wide 

Within your heart on its home-loving 
side. 

A look that is a bodiless embrace— 

Your face, dear love, your face. 


Forgettin’-Time 
By Laura Hope Fisher 


Slippin’ aside from the cares of day 
And wanderin’ off alone, 

This goin’ to sleep is a jolly quick way 
Of comin’ back to your own. 


There are murmurin’ shades that bid 
you stay, 
Or flowery fields to roam; 
You are walkin’ the lanes of a long lost 


day, 
Salutin’ the hills of home. 


Interior Decoration 
By Augusta Kortrecht 


Of course I can’t buy Gainahenenane, 
And other paintings rare, 

That cost a handsome fortune; 
But, little need I care. 

The interior decoration 
That appeals the most to me 

Is what our Bridget’s going to cook 
For dinner and for tea. 


A Grown-up Girl 
By Bessie Warren Campbell 


I’ve grown to be a great big girl, 
My hair is in a braid, 

Tho’ mamma says ’twill take the curl 
All out, she is afraid. 


And nowadays I dress myself 
And that is lots of fun, 

And spread my little nightie out 
And air it in the sun. 


I tug and pull my stockings on 
And then you ought to see 
My little ‘lastics open wide 
As if to bite at me. 


They stick their little shining teeth 
Into the stocking top 

And nip it so it cannot slip 
For all I jump and hop. 


My petticoats are pretty hard 
(They button in the back.) 

Then comes my little morning dress 
And, when it’s cool—a sack. 


And so it’s plain how big I am 
And how it makes me cross 

To have my grown-up brother, Sam, 
Say “Here’s our little Floss.” 
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Parents Who Rely Too Much Upon the Teacher 
---Wanted, Menders---The Best Summer Resort 


OW can the mother, intently careful 
and alert in the home training of 
her child, fail to realize that every 

teacher to whom that child becomes 
related through school work is unavoid- 
ably either her ally or her antagonist ¢ 

It is little wonder that women who are 
capable of turning over their children’s 
souls to the Sunday school teacher, are 
ready to transfer their lesser education 
to any shoulders that will take the bur- 
den. “I pay my taxes for the lighting 
of streets, for police and fire protection, 
for safety against mad dogs, for my chi!- 
dren’s education and the forming of 
their characters, manners and morals, 
for the cleaning of sewers, the removal 
of garbage and such other state and city 
services as are my due under the law, 
or by ordinance”—that is the attitude 
of a great mass of parents; of course, the 
ignorant, the indifferent and the wun- 
thinking. 

But when “a balanced ration” for pigs, 
calves and lambs, instead of being left t> 
conjecture, has been, by infinite pains, 
accurately determined by scientists and 
growers, in order to safeguard market 
returns, it would seem reasonable to 
expect of parents that they make the 
moral and intellectual ration of their 
.children an equally careful study, in 
order to safeguard all that life holds of 
possibilities for those children. Surely 
so much might, at the very least, be ex- 
pected of the intelligent classes, those 
men who are looked upon as “leading 
citizens,” and the women who are re- 
garded as cultured, refined, “prominent,” 
clever, or thoughtful. Yet, if the ques- 
tion were asked of an average group of 
educated fathers and mothers, “In 
what grades is arithmetic taught, and 
how is it taught?” how many could 
answer? More than that—how many 
women in the educational department of 
women’s clubs have a clear idea of what 


grades their children are in, what are the 
studies of such grades, what the merits 
of text books (whether “pull” books or 
standards), what “fads” have a foothold, 
and, above all, what are the qualifiea- 
tions and personality of their teachers ? 
Every intelligent father ought to be able 
to answer such questions (he knows the 
capability of his tailor to a nicety), and 
it is to his eternal discredit that he 
leaves all such matters “to your mother, 
my dears.” While mother!—oh, well! 
mother trusts to custom, habit or prece- 
dent, in the premises, to the wisdom of 
school boards, and, in a general way, to 
Providence. And little or big Johnnie 
and Mary fare at school as accident wills. 

But, spite of sins of omission, the 
majority of people are fair in their 
instincts, honest in the desire to do right, 
and the neglect which the teacher's office 
suffers at the hands of parents is 
thoughtless and accidental, rather than 
willful and intentional. If there is a 
responsible office in the world, it is that 
of teacher. If there is an office difficult 
to fill, it is that of teacher. If there is 
an office which reaches in its influence 
the very core of private and public life, 
it is that of teacher. If there is an office 
which should carry with it honor, sym- 
pathy and reward, it is that of teacher. 
My dear madam, have you made the 
acquaintance of your children’s teachers? 
have you extended to them any hospi- 
tality ? do you even know them by sight? 
And have you visited your daughter’s 
or your son’s school the past year? Yes, 
it is “your business” to visit their schools, 
as much as it is your business to have 
an oversight in regard to the books they 
read, the companions they keep, the 
character of their amusements, ete, ete. 

Ideally, the school snd the home should 
constitute an imprernable trast, insep- 
arable in aim and sympathy, having for 
its object, of course, the best develop- 
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ment of the child. Do you imagine that 
teachers would be averse to such a part- 
nership? To a teacher worthy the office, 
sympathy and co-operation with the 
home would probably be as grateful as 
rain to thirsty vegetation. 

It is truly wonderful that there are so 
many good teachers, considering the esti- 
mation in which the office is held, its 
thankless isolation, and the small finan- 
cial temptation it offers to men and 
women of talent. It argues well for 
unselfish enthusiasm, for that misunder- 
stood but truly great profession, while 
it readily explains the haphazard pres- 
ence of the unworthy and ill-equipped 
ones in the ranks. 

As every child is a democrat or repub- 
lican, a Methodist or Roman Catholie, 
according to the political or religious 
convictions of parents, so the child esti- 
mates all questions, institutions, prin- 
ciples, ete, according to parental bias or 
dictation. Lack of interest in the school 
at home fixes its value, as a factor in 
life, in the mind of the child. If school 
work is not a matter of importance, sym- 
pathy and interest at home, children ean- 
not be blamed for regarding it with 
indifference. 

The ideal school-home relation will not 
be evolved in a generation, or in many, 
perhaps, but it is only by keeping ideals 
in view that we make even one step of 
progress. It is a long ery, probably, to 
the time when congresses of fathers will 
diseuss, with Wall street earnestness, the 
accuracy of text books on the sciences, 
elimination of partisan coloring from 
histories, the ethical and moral fitness of 
an instructor, standards of honor, ecour- 
tesy and general conduct of pupils, but 
have we not reached a point where we 
ought to appreciate, at Jeast theoretically, 
the necessity of co-operation between 
home and the school, to appreciate like- 
wise the importance of having only such 
teachers as are fitted for their calling? 

When we have awakened to these 
points practically as well as theoretically, 
the school teacher will, in the deepest 
sense, become the guardian of the state, 
the mentor of good citizenship, the hon- 
ored colleague of the father and mother, 
the holder of public gratitude and con- 
fidence. 


A SERIOUS QUESTION AND AN ANSWER 
My Esteemed Friend, Goon Hovusr- 
KEEPING: 


T would like to ask your advice. I am 
a woman thirty-four years of age. Am 


quite strong and willing to work. My 
husband is a cripple, and lives with his 
own folks, who care for him and clothe 
him and our little girl seven years of 
age. I “live out” with my little one of 
five years. I find no one who is willing 
to pay more than two dollars per week 
and “have an incumbrance” of a child. 
Two dollars a week and a good home for 
myself and child I ought perhaps to be 
satisfied with, but I am not. I want to 
understand and do my work so thor- 
oughly that I can command a better 
position as well as better salary. Can 
you give me any advice how to proceed 
to do this? 

By doing so you will perhaps not only 
benefit me but many others. I will say 
I have never had to be extremely thor- 
ough in my work but it is the hight of 
my ambition to be a thorough worker. 


“Complainer.” 


OU do yourself an injustice in the 
signature “Complainer.” You have 
courage, the right kind of ambition, 

and energy, which make up the rock-ribs 
of honest progress, all pushing you to 
better your own and your child’s posi- 
tion. You are not complaining; you are 
groping, and asking the way. I wish I 
might tell you of a royal, or even of a 
quick way to comfort and betterment, 
but success in service does not lie in that 
direction. If you have not a thorough 
knowledge of at least some one depart- 
ment of home-making science, you must 
take, for the present, what wages you 
can get; yes, and be glad to find a com- 
fortable niche for your child, there being 
but few places open to “a woman with 
an ineumbrance.” 

You are intelligent, and therefore must 
understand the difference in the degrees 
of independence obtaining between the 
laborer and the skilled artisan; the man 
fitted only for ditch-digging and the man 
who is expert in making a lock, clock or 
door. If you are but a laborer, you are 
worthy of but a laborer’s hire, no more; 
and the only way to command more is 
fo be worth more. It is a simple prop- 
osition, and though you sought advice 
from every source of wisdom in the 
world the result could be summed up in 
four words, make yourself worth more. 
Tt is the only way, but let me give you 
the positive assurance at the start, that 
for every particle of knowledge or skill 
you acquire, there is ready disposal in the 
market of the world. 

T do not know what “helps” you may 
have at hand, but everything will help 
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you if your eyes are really open and your 
purpose sufficiently determined. If you 
raise your glance from this page, and it 
rests upon a broom with brush down, 
turn it up, reason the “why,” and you 
will have made a beginning. If, for the 
next meal you prepare, you boil or bake 
a potato, or make a piece of toast per- 
fectly, you will have taken one rung up 
the ladder on the top of which chefs’ 
diplomas are hung, and half way up 
which are pass keys to thousands of 
luxurious homes where high wages are 
to be had. 

Do not scorn your present tasks, but 
master their perfect doing. If you can- 
not attend a school of domestic science, 
get some of the text books, and study, 
study, applying every point of informa- 
tion that you acquire. 

The most satisfactory cooks for private 
homes are not always, or even generally, 
the products of schoo!s or demonstration 
classes, but are self-taught, or expe- 
rience-taught. Text books and_ class 
instruction are but helps to the most 
orderly way of doing things, and the 
mastering of ease in methods. When 
one is indomitably in earnest, and the 
object is worthy, it seems as though the 
very powers of the Invisible lend their 
aid to open up the way, and guide one— 
to accomplishment. Not knowing your 
circumstances and environments, I ean- 
not give you detailed or expert advice, 
but I know there is “a way out” for 
every determined man or woman hemmed 
in by seemingly insurmountable ob- 
stacles. 

And so there is a way out for you! 


MENDING 


RULY, it would seem that the “ill 
wind” is yet to be discovered 
which fails to blow somebody a 
“good.” And so, by the irony of acci- 
dent the woman who is too busy with 
society and her clubs, or too indolent, 
ill, negligent, extravagant, indifferent, 
or what not? to rightly attend to her 
household affairs, may yet become a 
benefactress to a sister woman, without 
even so much as a “good intention.” 
Witness the fact that there are (I have 
it on reliable authority) no less than 
twenty-five, perhaps more, women on the 
north side in the city of Chicago who 
earn from ten to twelve dollars per week 
by mending household linens, silk and 
other fine hose and lingerie, in short, by 
household mending and darning. Now, 
isn’t that a comforting bit of informa- 
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tion? So comforting, indeed, that one 
easily forgets to blame the unintentional 
philanthropists, in dwelling gratefully 
upon the good conferred. 

For inquiry leads to the added fact 
that nearly every one of the women 
referred to is a “special case” for draw- 
ing upon one’s sympathies. Some are 
educated women, obliged to earn their 
livings, though semi-invalids; some are 
women too old for any other work tliat 
has a market value, and some are crip- 
ples, tethered to bed or chair, yet able to 
accomplish miracles of renewing, restor- 
ing, ete, by wondrous needlecraft. 

What a magnificent independence ten 
to twelve dollars per week must seem to 
such women! How it must change for 
them the very appearance of sky, nature 
and humanity! How it must lend that 
note to their voices which means inde- 
pendence, and gladness within, for 
surely dependence must _ blighting!y 
storm the very citadel of the soul. 7» 
how many dependent women the _ pos- 
sibility of self-support would be x; 
a heaven-sent deliverance. Mending !— 
why, there are rich women and over- 
taxed housewives (to say nothing of the 
idle and indifferent) in every large and 
small city, in every town and village, 
who would be glad to pay for having 
their mending and darning done. And 
there is no shadow of doubt that in each 
place, proportioned to its population, 
there are enough women who would do 
all such work, and thank God for the 
opportunity. 

If only the mending suggestion 
could be practically made to each ond 
every one of them! The readers of 
Goop HousrkEEpInG can do a share of 
the good that would accrue on both sides, 
by spreading the idea (and practice) of 
giving out such work, and by advising 
women, who would be glad of the sug- 
gestion, to seek such work. 


HOME, THE BEST SUMMER RESORT 


PHASE of pleasure or happiness, 

which has always been accounted 

as part of the rare fortune of the 
rich, is swiftly coming within the reach 
of that large class—the moderately well- 
to-do. 

For the rich, the pleasure in question 
takes the form of the “landed estate,” 
with all the beauty that nature can be 
eajoled into affording, with rentals and 
proprietary responsibilities as a concom- 
itant background. For the moderately 
well-to-do it means all of sky, all of sweet 
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sounds, all of beauty within a horizon’s 
reach, all of “country” that can be en- 
joyed—but with title to only a modest 
plot; which, after all, may yield the 
greater pleasures from its being a per- 
sonal care, its every square foot an ex- 
pression of individual taste and loving 
thought. 

A summer home in the country! 
What a heavenly possibility for city- 
worn nerves, city-racked ears, city-weary 
eyes! 

But can it be possible that it is prac- 
ticable for A, B and C¢% Should not so 
daring an ambition be thrust aside, with 
an apology to destiny for presumption ? 

Let the good news go abroad; the 
trolley line, and other quick and cheap 
methods of transit (think of the “one 
hundred miles an hour” service, prom- 
ised!), now makes a summer home easily 
a possibility for many thousands. And, 
it may be added, Mrs Stuyvesant Fish 
has made it a probability. 

It is absurd, it is pathetic, it is inered- 
ible, but it is none the less true, that the 
recent dicta of Mrs Fish regarding sum- 
mer resorts vs landed estates will be more 
far-reaching in results than the prop- 
aganda of the most eloquent reformer 
who ever voiced ideals. 

How swiftly the idea that there is 
something more desirable, more aristo- 
cratic, more “exclusive” for summering 
than the summer resort will percolate, 
and percolate, in and out, and through 
the intelligence of our social strata 
(particularly the feminine intelligence), 
until at last Mrs O’Grady of the Nth 
settlement will somehow, somewhere, 
aequire a hazy but fixed idea that a sum- 
mer resort is not “the whole thing” by 
any means, “not to be spoken of the 
same day with a place of your own in 
the real country.” 

It would be interesting to know, if 
such statistics only could be gathered, 
how many a patient plodder among men 
will, in the finals, live longer and better 
and happier, all because a fashionable 
woman arrived at the sensible conclusion 
that social centers for summer living do 
not sufficiently break the year’s social 
monotony, and that such living is not 
sufficiently individual and _ selective. 

What a blessing, that as the percola- 
tions broaden, the interpretation of 
“individual,” “exclusive,” ete, will mer- 
cifully merge into independence, op- 
portunity for boundless freedom, and 
welcome economies. 

How enjoyable, because honest, it wili 


be when, instead of separating variously 
for a summer holiday, whole families, 
including the breadwinners, shall share 
together the benefits of a change of 
scene, air and living conditions, all the 
sweet joys incident to possessing a sum- 
mer country home. 

The custom, which has prevailed for 
years, of deserting fathers and husbands 
during the most trying months of the 
year, may be plainly set down as ethically 
and domestically indecent. Every sea- 
coast, mountain and lake resort, east 
north and west, is populated chiefly 
from June to September, by women, the 
wives and daughters of good men who 
are content to stay at home and work 
that those dear to them may receive the 
benefit accruing from a holiday outing. 

Oh! the American husband and father 
has no equal in this round earth! But 
he does not know it, and is imposed 
upon past all bounds. 

That our sovereignty has not been 
jarred by societies formed for the 
advocacy of “men’s rights” is doubtless 
due to the fact that the American man 
views his “rights” solely in the light of 
the right to work, and his family’s 
“rights” in the light of the right to 
spend, 

Surely the army of unselfish summer 
toilers who go home evenings to disman- 
tled houses and ghostly wrapped furni- 
ture, who go forth mornings to the hard 
and soul-sapping monotony of business, 
who have nature’s summer bounty served 
to them in the hotel, cafe or boarding 
house versions only, must sometime, 
somehow, meet appreciation at the hands 
of “woman, tender woman.” 

Foreigners criticise “the American 
parting of domestic ways during the 
resort season, for the benefit of the man’s 
family, and the misery of the man him- 
self,” as I once saw it stated, mercilessly ; 
and who can wonder? | 

But all that will change when a five- 
cent fare will carry one to “sweet fields 
and pastures green,” which fields and 
pastures may be bought from one to 
three hundred dollars per acre; or to the 
pretty suburban town, village or hamlet 
where big yards, gardens, flowers, com- 
fortable and artistically “effective” frame 
houses and cottages may be had for the 
price of a few summer family outings. 

If the money spent upon _ outfits, 
traveling expenses, board at resorts, 
and incidentals this past season could 
be represented by pretty summer 
homes, having from a half to five acres 
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of ground, it would doubtless change 
the face of the landscape for miles 
around every large and small city; to 
say nothing of the dotting of tiny pleas- 
ure-farms farther out. 

Nearly every city man pays car fare 
to get to his business, and spends from 
twenty to forty minutes in transit; so 
the country summer home idea involves 
no sacrifice on those two counts. It is 
the question, “How can a summer home 
be paid for by the salaried man?’ that 
seems staggering. But it can be an- 
swered in the counter question, “Where 
does the money come from now for sum- 
mer resorts ?” 

It’s all a question of plainest arith- 
metic, and one has only to go into the 
ealeulation carefully to be convinced 
that the “first cost” is not so impossible 
as it seems at a glance; and that being 
once met, the problem thereafter reads: 
economy, with benefit, pleasure and 
health thrown in. 

And who can adequately sum up the 
advantages of a summer home in the 
country? Those to health alone are, 
literaliy, incaleulable; the ceasing of the 
nerve-impuises from city sounds amount- 
ing in itself to a renovation. Then 
there is the uplifting to mind and soul 
from changed environment, and the in- 
fluence of nature, the freedom resulting 
from the throwing off of all tension, of 
which there are so many varieties, most 
of them unsuspected; tension which must 
be endured all the other months of the 
year. 

Next, the definite economies should be 
considered; for who would think of a 
resort wardrobe, with its many burden- 
some superfluities, in connection with 
real summer relaxation in the delightful 
privacy and freedom of one’s own home? 
The summer advantages of the table 
could only be properly enumerated in a 
long and eloquent chapter. Who in the 
city knows the sight or flavor of cream; 
cream that pushes in a thick mass before 
the skimmer, and pours like cake batter 
from the cream jug? Or the flavor of 
milk which has not gone through “proc- 
esses,” if only the transportation. How 
many know the “look and flavor of a 
fresh egg,” that is, of a “same day,” or 
“next day” egg? And vegetables! Corn 
that is put into sacks, “barrels or boxes, 
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and transported even a few miles, will 
be heated in its milk. How different the 
corn cooked fresh from the garden; and 
cucumbers picked with the dew on them 
and served at breakfast, have a flavor 
unmatchable in the city market. “Ttoma- 
toes, beans, peas, fruits, melons; every- 
thing that grows is different when taken 
at the point of mature perfection for 
immediate use. Really, the possibilities 
of the country table, in the hands of a 
skillful directing housewife, could, in a 
single season, convert an anchorite into 
a gourmet. 

But the supreme advantage of a sum- 
mer home, that for which it may well be 
planned for, worked for, economized for 
and sacrificed for, is its influence upon 
the lives of children. The man or woman 
who has grown up without intimate 
knowledge of the country (nature in the 
large) is only half-grown. It is a subject 
too wide for discussion “incidentally,” 
for what argument could not be urged 
for the education resulting from three or 
four months yearly of untrammeled free- 
dom, for the joy of bare feet, for the wide 
knowledge which a little individual gar- 
den will yield. for the fun and wisdom 
from—oh! a “million things” in the 
country, for every boy or girl who has 
“a chance.” 

Let the summer resort flourish for the 
homeless, for the discontented, the idle, 
and those without aim; let it be de- 
corously maintained for sensible 
travelers as would “see things” even at 
the sacrifice of periodic absences from 
summer homes; but let it forever pass 
as the ideal, the summer Mecea of the 
American family. 

What sane man or woman has ever 
honestly enjoyed the purposeless days of 
a summer resort? Who will say that 
though purposeless they are without 
strain, if no other, that phase of strain 
which only arms us for appearing “in 
the world.” and which falls from us like 
a garment when we face nature, alone? 

Another summer will soon come! Now 
is the time to turn over in mind the new 
idea of a country summer home. Does 
not even the first thought give a thrill 
of pleasure? 

Tt is practicable for thousands. 

Let him who doubts the assertion 
investigate for himself, 
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E face in America a peculiar dan- 

ger to-day in the separation of 
our young men and girls into 
classes based almost wholly upon the 
relative possession of wealth. It will 
take another century to create a real 
aristocracy of family upon any other 
ground than this. Consequently any- 
thing in our system of education which 
will help counteract this tendency is 
a desideratum. One of our most prom- 
inent millionaires, when asked a short 
time ago to contribute something to the 
founding of a preparatory school for 
boys, replied that he “never gave any 
ussistance to an _ institution which 
charged a tuition fee.” 

“In other words,” responded his inter- 
locutor, “you are not aware that anybody 
can teach a poor boy, but that to-day it 
iakes a genius to teach a rich boy.” 

The boy who is born and reared in 
straitened circumstances has every in- 
centive to exert himself to acquire that 
which he perceives to be almost the only 
clement of power in the country to-day— 
namely, wealth; but the boy brought up 
in affluence, whose every whim has been 
gratitied—especially if his parents belong 
to the nouveaux riches, who lack that 
intelligence born of long possession of 
wealth which would enable them to deny 
their children an excess of gratification 
—such a boy requires a teacher whose 
ability, power of discipline and moral 
foree are unusual, if he is to be developed 
into a good and self-respecting citizen. 

The first and best of our national in- 
stitutions is the publie school, but the 
parents of the boy of whom I have spoken 
will not send him to the publie school: 
some other means of training must there- 
fore be provided. Nor would the best 
interests of his education be subserved 
by sending him to a publie school. In 
the first place, half the time of the 
teacher who conducts the class of the 
average size which must _ necessarily 
prevail in our publie schools, is oeeu- 
pied purely in the matter of discipline; 
half the time which should be spent 
in teaching, which teaching is there- 
fore lost. On the other hand, that pri- 
yate school which affects a social supe- 
riority and makes no effort to eradicate 


The Private School for Boys 


By Head Master 


growing snobbishness is a worse alternu- 
tive; it has no advantage over the public 
school. But a properly conducted private 
school, in which the head master is of 
necessity an autocrat whose plans and 
wishes are instantly carried out without 
reference to a committee or a board of 
trustees, if he be of the right caliber and 
spirit, and if he have made himself con- 
versant with the newest and best methods 
of teaching—which by the way have im- 
proved in the last nine years almost one 
hundred per cent—can give a quality of 
training to the moral, as well as the intel- 
lectual, side of the boy, which is simply 
invaluable. He can inculeate that very 
democratic spirit which at first blush you 
would appear to lose by taking the boy 
from the environment of the public 
school. He can secure from him in the 
small classes a promptness of obedience, 
through the sense of close supervision, 
and a courtesy toward his fellows, as well 
as his superiors, which the boy can win in 
no other way; indeed, to place a boy 


under a tutor for his education between 


the ages of eleven and eighteen, is to 
handicap him for life. 

No matter how admirable the prece- 
dents, the prestige, or the financial and 
social grounding of any institution, 
whether a chureh, a bank, or a school, 
may be, its success, its tone in the 
community, its “making for righteous- 
ness” depend after all upon the indi- 
viduality--the personality—of its guid- 
ing power—the pastor of the church, 
the president of the bank, or of the 
head master of the school. In other 
words, the man makes the institution; 
and, inasmuch as in a private school, 
where the classes are kept as small 
as twelve (nobody can teach twenty 
boys in a class to the best advantage 
unless, as it rarely happens, they be 
of exactly the same grade), the teacher 
ean mold his pupils, develop their indi- 
vidualities, curtail their selfish tenden- 
cies, and even implant by precept and 
example, some of the best elements of 
character which did not before exist in 
the soil which he is working, and thus 
prove a greater power in the training of 
the boy and the man than almost all 
other forces combined. 
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The Story 
of “De Craps” 


By Irma Madura Peixotto 
Why Mr Rabbit Has No Tail 


7 AAS, honey,” said 

Aunt Sally, settling 

down before the fire; 
“yaas, honey, I gwine tell 
yer how Mr Rabbit en Mr 
Fox got out der craps ter- 
gedder, en how Mr Rabbit 
treat Mr Fox mos’ scan- 
erlus. 

“Well, one time Mr Fox 
come up ter Mr Rabbit, en 
he say, ‘Oh, Mr Rabbit, 
doan yer warn ter git out er 
crap er taters wid me? 

“‘Vaas,” Mr Rabbit he 
low, ‘en which will yer tak’, 
sezee, ‘de bottom er de top? 

“Mr Fox he allus tike de 
bes’, he do, an’ he low he git 
hit if he tak’ de top, so he 
sez, sezee: 


“‘Gimme de top, Mr Rab- 
bit,’ sezee, ‘en you kin hab 
all de bottom. Mr Rabbit 
he ’greed, he did, en den dey 
plan’ de crap. 

“Bimeby de taters come, en w’en hit 
wuz time fer ter harves’ ’em, Mr Fox he 


‘“*Mr Fox come up ter Mr Rabbit”’ 


come ‘long wid he shears en cut off der 
stalk en fotch ’em all home in he wheel- 
ba’r, t’inkin he gittin’ de bes’ en beatin’ 


** Fotch 'em all home in he wheel-ba’r”’ 
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‘* En gi’e him some nice tater soup”’ 


out Mr Rabbit; while, bless yo’ soul! 
ole Mr Rabbit wuz down in de yearth, 
er-diggin’, en er-delvin, en er-gittin’ all 
de taters! 

“When de winter come, en hit wuz 
cole, ole Mr Fox he hatter ’tent hisse’f 
chawin’ tater 


S’pose we gits out de crap anoder year 


on sheers? On’y doan les’ plan’ taters.’ 
“‘Sho nuff,’ sez Mr Rabbit, sezee, ‘en 
I spee we better plan’ co’n. Which will 
you tak’, Mr Fox, de bottom er de top?” 
“Mr Fox he done bin fool so bad wid 


stalks, which dey 
warn’t good for he 
sistum, en he 
mighty mad at Mr 
Rabbit fer usin’ 
him so! But he 
stummick keep er- 
callin’ on him so, 
dat he low he mus’ 
go ober ter Mr 
Rabbit house en 
git some dinner. 
So he go; en Mr 
Rabbit mek he wel- 
come en give him 
some nice tater 
soup, en roas’ tater, 
en frie’ tater, en 
tater eve’y which- 
er-way! 
“Wen Mr Fox 
git th’o he dinner, 
he feel mighty 


good, en he say, 
‘Oh, Mr Rabbit! 


Diggin’ erway at de ruts"’ 
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de lag’ crap dat he low he ain’t gwine be 
lef? dishyer time; so he say: ‘I tank 
yer kinely, Mr Rabbit, en Ill tak’ de 
bottom.’ 

“So dey whirl roun’ en plan’ de co’n, 
en w’en harves’ time come year come ole 
Mr Fox wid he shovel, diggin’ erway at 
de ruts; en dar wuz ole Mr Rabbit wid 
he basket, er pluckin’ off de years, so 
dat winter Mr Fox hatter chaw stalk 
ergin, whiles ole Mr Rabbit wuz er eat- 
in’ co’n soup, en roas’ co’n, en boil co’n, 
en co’n eve’y which-er-way.” 

Here Aunt Sally paused and looked 
reflectively into the fire. 

“Well,” said the little girl impa- 
tiently, “go on. Is that all?” 

“Diden’ I say dat I’d tell yer how 
seanerlus Mr Rabbit treat Mr Fox? 
En ain’ I done it?” 

“Yes, but didn’t the fox ever get even 
with the rabbit for treating him so 
mean ?” 

“Yaas, indeed, honey,” said the old 
woman, chuckling, “dat he did. Dat he 
did for sho! 

“Yer see, Mr Fox en Mr Rabbit had 
er mule fer to do de ploughin’, w’en dey 
tuk out der craps, en one mo’nin’, de 


mule he wander off; en hit tak’ ’em all 
day ter fine him. En wen dey do fine 
him, he stretched all out lak he daid. 
Den Mr Rabbit he say, ‘Po’ ole mule 
daid, en I spee we better beery him 
right cher.’ 


“‘Naw,’ sez Mr Fox, sezee, fer he 
know mule ain’ daid en he fixin’ for to 
pay back Mr Rabbit long er his foolin’ 
*bout de crap. 

“Naw,’ he say, ‘doan les beery him yere. 
Our piece er lan’ mighty po’ en de bones 
er*dishyer mule ’ud ’rich de groun.’ 

““How yer gwine ter git him dar? 
sez Mr Rabbit. 

“*Well” sez Mr Fox, ‘de onlyes’ way 
dat I knows on, is fer yer to tie yer long 
tail to his’n, en haul. I would do hit 
merse’f, on’y mer tail ain’ nigh so long 
es yourn, en’ sides, hits weak at de ruts.’ 

“Kase in dem times, honey,” said 
Aunt Sally, interrupting herself, “in dem 
times, ole Mr Rabbit had er tail longer 
dan Mr Fox, en er heap sight mo’ 
bushier. 

“Well, Mr Rabbit he ’greed, he did, 
en he let Mr Fox tie he tail ter de mule 
tail, en Mr Fox, he tie it hard, en he tie 
it fas’. En den he say, ‘Pull!’ he say; 
en Mr Rabbit he pull; en de ole mule 
he up wid he behime foots, én, whup! 
he kick Mr Rabbit cl’ar to de odder side 
er de fiel’. En Mr Rabbit tail were tie 
so hard, en tie so fas’, dat hit bruck, en 
wen ole Mr Rabbit crawl out’n de 
fence corner, he fine he ain’t got nuttin’ 
but er stump. 

“En f’om dat day ter dis,” said Aunt 
Sally, emphatically, “f’om dat day ter 
dis, Mr Rabbit hatter prance roun’ wid 
nuttin’ but er stump.” 
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The Rabbit Woman 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


HAT would all the boys and girls 
do if there were no live pets to 
play with, and what would the 

soft little bunnies and kittens do if they 
never knew any young masters and mis- 
tresses? This must have been the ques- 
tion that perplexed kind Mrs Zehner 
when she took her four-footed babies, put 
them into the box with the cunning little 
blanket to cover them when it was cold, 
and went out to see if they would make 
friends with the children. It was in 
New York, in the greatest street in our 
country, Broadway; and right by the 
door of a large fash- 

ionable store Mrs 

Zehner found a shel- 

tered spot to uncover 

her boxes; and, dear 

me, before she had 

time to smooth the 

little rabbits’ hair, or 

tell them how to be- 

have, there was a 

crowd around her, 

eagerly asking ques- 

tions and petting and | 

buying her babies 

away. That was ten 

years ago, when all 

the .big brothers and 

sisters were little, and 

right then Mrs Zehner 

became the Rabbit 

Woman, and the Rab- 

bit Woman she has 

been ever since. 

There she sits every day, unless the 
weather is really quite too bad for little 
folk, whether two-footed or four-footed, 
and hundreds of pets have passed from 
her tiny blankets into little arms eager 
to cuddle the soft bunches of fur against 
happy hearts under the velvet or broad- 
cloth coats. But it is not always littie 
Fauntleroys who carry off the rabbits. 
Sometimes a tattered newsboy, reaching 
between the well-dressed children to 
stroke a blue-gray head, will see the 
Rabbit Woman smile, and hear her whis- 
per, “If nobody buys him to-day, darling, 
you shall have him to take home for your 
own.” And then how that boy hangs 
around from time to time through the 
afternoon, and how proudly he carries off 
the bunny to share his fortunes, and the 


little rabbit will lighten one of the big 
city’s dark corners for days. 

Sometimes a mother brings her three 
children down town for a special visit 
to the Rabbit Woman. Reginald seizes 
upon the Angora rabbit, and while he 
strokes it, says boastingly, “We've got 
lots of rabbits at our house.” “Have 


you, darling?” says the Rabbit Woman, 
for no matter what kind of clothes you 
wear you are a darling to Mrs Zehner 
unless you do one certain thing. I'll 
tell you about that later. “How many 
rabbits make a lot?’ “Well, we had 
two,” says Reginald, “but one died.” 
The Rabbit Woman laughs and pats 
Reginald’s shoulder. “That isn’t a lot, 
darling,” she says. “And now listen to 
the old woman. Don’t ever give your 
rabbit water. That kills them.” The 
mother and all the standers-by are sur- 
prised at this, but the Rabbit Woman 
insists that she knows she is right. 
She is such a kind Rabbit Woman and 
smiles so cheerfully at all who stop to 
watch her pets, that the cloud which 
presently creeps over her face is very 
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surprising. Two young men are watch- 
ing her, and one says to the other: “See 
all those doll furs hanging behind her. 
She kills her pets to make those.” That 
is what brings the frown to Mrs Zehner’s 
face, and she turns to the children’s 
mother and says indignantly: “It is not 
true. I could not kill my baby rabbits 
and kittens after I had raised them, and 
they know me and love me. And it is 
not good sense either. For I would have 
to raise them by the hundreds to have 
enough. You should see my pets in their 
home. You would not think I killed 
them.” (You see nobody who says she 
kills her pets could ever be a darling to 
the Rabbit Woman.) 

Reginald and Rachel, the twin R’s, 
and little Hortense all take up eagerly 
what sounds like an invitation. “Oh, 
mamma,” they ery, “can’t we go to the 
Rabbit Woman’s house, and see them all 
at home?’ So the mother arranges it 
for Monday morning, as the Rabbit 
Woman stays home in the forenoon and 
makes the tiny muffs and boas to keep 
the dollies from feeling the bitter 
weather. 

At 10 o’clock, in answer to a knock, the 
Rabbit Woman opens the door to her 
cozy apartment, and the children with 
their governess all come in. Of course 
it is modest, over on the East Side, not a 
great walk from the Broadway corner 
where she sits, but it is very pleasant and 
homelike. There are windows at the 
front and at the back, so that more sun- 
shine gets in than in many a more pre- 
tentious apartment. Reginald carries 
in his arms a large box, and when Mrs 
Zehner takes them to the “nursery” 
where all the baby pets live, he carefully 
sets his box on the floor, lifts the cover, 
and eut jumps his own rabbit—the very 
one he told about. Later on, after the 
children have seen the piles of little 
muffs which are being lined with pink 
and blue, they are nearly ready to go 
home. Then Rachel says suddenly, 
“Please tell us something different about 
your rabbits, something none of the 
other boys and girls know.” Then the 
Rabbit Woman laughs, and claps her 
hands. “Yes,” she says, “I will. No- 
body has heard this: Once three darling 
children came to see the old woman, and 
they, brought a box and set it on the floor. 
Then the old woman was surprised, and 


_ asked, ‘What is that for? And the boy 


answered her, ‘Our rabbit is lonesome, 
and we brought him to choose the one he 
liked the best, to go home and play with 


him!’ And so they carried off the old 
woman’s prettiest rabbit. Now, that is a 
true story.” “Yes, you have not told 
anybody that because it has just this 
minute happened!” 

Then the Rabbit Woman leans over 
her® stairs, and calls after them: “Good- 
bye, darlings—Come again, and remem- 
ber, not a drop of water to the little 
rabbits!” 


Marjorie’s Easter Party 


By Ada Benson 


Little Marjorie had her eighth birth- 
day on the day following Easter, so she 
was given a birthday and Easter party 
combined. For invitations two egg- 
shaped cards were tied together with nar- 
row ribbon. On the outer card was a 
little sketch of a baby chicken standing 
in hay, by a broken shell. The inner 
read: 


Dear Helen: 


An invitation most hearty 
To my eighth birthday party 
The pestman will leave at your door. 
An Easter day greeting 
Will be found for the meeting; 
Tll expect you next Monday at four. 


Marjorie. 


Pariors and dining room were hung 
with glistening garlands made by paint- 
ing blown shells in oil colors and sprink- 
ling, while wet, with diamond dust. All 
hues of the rainbow were there in spark- 
ling solid colors, while as many more 
were shaded from a deep hue at the bot- 
tom to a pale or nearly white at top. 
These were strung on pink cord, six 
inches apart, and festoons caught from 
the chandeliers to corners and sides of 
the ceilings of the rooms, while similar 
strings were draped over portieres and 
curtains. Prizes were given for each 
game played, several of these being little 
hanging baskets, made by cutting off the 
small end from a boiled egg, taking out 
the egg, filling the shell with earth, and 
planting a tiny vine, fern, hemp or 
canary seed in each. These were sus- 
pended by four silken threads through 
punctures about the sides, and pleased 
the children greatly. The prize given 
the one guessing the greatest number of 
riddles was a performing clown, painted 
on an eggshell, having shot fastened at 
the bottom by a few drops of tallow and 
a gay tassel glued on the top opening. 
Another prize was an egg cradle made by 
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drawing a line lengthwise about a boiled 
egg, then half way across the larger end. 
Two-thirds of the upper section being 
cut out left a little hooded cradle; cot- 
ton was put in for a bed and a lining 
of yellow silk glued in. On this the 
tiniest dolly dressed in white was laid 
and covered with a square of the silk, 
and the whole suspended by yellow silk 
threads. The shell of 
an egg is easily per- 
forated with a fine 
needle after it has 
been boiled, allowing 
any desired shape to 
be cut. 

The children’s places at the table were 
marked by real eggs, hard cooked, each 
bearing one of the children’s names in 
raised letters with the date. This was 
accomplished by writing the names with 
melted tallow and then immersing the 
eggs in vinegar. The vinegar ate away 
the exposed portion of the shells, leaving 
the names in relief. Of course, they 
must be removed before the shell is all 
consumed. The refreshments were con- 
cluded by cutting the birthday cake and 
serving ice cream frozen in egg shapes, 
and the passing of candy eggs and dec- 
orated shells filled with tiny eggs of 
candy. Then they were invited to search 
the parlors for colored Easter eggs that 
had been hidden there while they were at 
the table. These they took home with 
them also; so it was the one who found 
the smallest number that was consoled 
with a prize—a tiny basket made by cut- 
ting off the small end of an egg, gluing 
in a loose silken lining and suspending 
by silk threads. But the greatest treat 
of all came when the little guests took 
their departure. A market basket was 
brought in filled with paper boxes a few 
inches square, each having a small hole 
cut in the cover. These contained the 
favors—real, live, downy, yellow chick- 
ens, just a week old. One was given 
each little boy and girl and all were so 
well cared for that they grew and thrived 
and became big chickens. 


Amonc the local cook books, one of 
the best we have seen in a long time is 
the Harmony Circle Cook Book, compiled 
and edited by Alice Wilder McClelland 
from material contributed by the mem- 
bers of a charity organization of this 
name in Syracuse, New York. It con- 
tains many excellent recipes and is 
substantially bound in cloth. 


Our Postman 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Our postman is the nicest man 

To me an’ sister Mary Ann— 

He brings us mail from far and wide, 
And lets us caper by his side. 


Sometimes he sings a little song, 

And takes our hands and skips along— 
The dogs turn out, the children shout 
When our dear postman comes about. 


He let us take a card one day 

To Aunt Cornelia ’cross the way, 
And Aunty said, “Why, howdy-do?”’ 
And gave us each a cooky, too. 


And then she laughed and said that she 
Expected letters, an’ if we 

Would bring the right one, by an’ by, 
She’d bake us each a lemon pie. 


An’ wasn’t our dear postman good? 
He brought it, as he said he would, 
And now we’ve got the pie, an’ say, 
It’s Aunt Cornelia’s wedding day. 


Easter Lilies 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


O, whether they gladden the garden path, 
*Mid rows of their cousins fair, 

In vales of the south, where their beauty 

hath 

A glamour more rich and rare; 

They never forget, at the Easter tide, 
They never forget to-day, 

To open their petals, serene and wide, 
As only the lilies may. 


O, — they smile by the chancel 
rail, 
The joy of the pine and palm, 
In graceful procession, all chaste and 
frail, 
And sweet as the dying psalm; 
Or whether they keep, in a little room, 
Kind watch where the shut-ins stay, 
They never, ah never, forget to bloom 
The morning of Easter day. 


A Square Meal 


By Dora Aydelotte 


“T cannot eat a square meal,” 
Sighed little Johnny Burt; 

“Because, you know, it pains me so, 
The corners always hurt.” 
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Poultry Keeping for the Woman of To-day 


By Katherine E. Willis 


T has been my experience, mingling 
with the rank and file of humanity, 
that it is either a latent or expressed 
ambition of a great number of people 
to some day “live in the country and keep 
chickens.” Sometimes the longing be- 
comes lost sight of in the whirl and 


Taare 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 


bustle of city life, buried beneath a 
load of responsibilities and cares, but 
it’s there just the same. 

For some it is a fad, this admiration 
of poultry, and especially of the thor- 
oughbred varieties; and many a fair 
dame of high estate has her pouitry 
schemes. To others the “broilers” appeal, 
toothsome poultry for the table that has 
not already seen six months in cold 
storage; to say nothing of genuine fresh 
eggs. Housekeepers realize the very 
important part which poultry and eggs 
play in the making up of our daily 
menu, and how often we hear the com- 
plaint of the difficulty in obtaining the 
latter fresh and wholesome. Yet to the 
majority of housekeepers -it is quite 
possible to have their own poultry and 
eggs in all their excellence at little or 
no expense. Doesn’t that sound enticing? 

Poultry raising is also a pocketbook 
filler, if rightly managed, and at the 
same time a most fascinating and health 
giving business. The woman who spends 
from one to two hours daily out of doors 
in the fresh air and sunshine will find 
headaches, “nerves” and “that tired feel- 
ing” disappearing in a fairly magical 
way. 


Among the many fields open to women 
there is none which offers to a greater 
number a sure means of income, at small 
investment of capital and labor, than 
poultry raising; and right «t the present 
time high prices prevail and the supply 
cannot equal the demand. 

It is a business for which women are 
peculiarly adapted, and for them has 
many advantages which numberless other 
occupations do not possess. It is carried 
on beneath her own vine and fig tree; 
she is independent and, if you will par- 
don the term, her own “boss.” Then, 
too, as a rule, women are careful, patient 
and persevering—qualities which are 
essential to success in raising poultry. 

Unlike many varieties of handicraft, 
these wares will never go out of fashion, 
and are in demand three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year; the market 
never becomes overstocked, the business 
cannot be monopolized, and, best of all, 
it can be started on very small capital. 

Someone will say, “To raise poultry 
one must live upon a farm.” Not at 
all. By adopting the modern up-to-date 
methods, hundreds of dozens of eggs and 
thousands of chickens can be raised on 
a comparatively small space of ground, 
and an acre of land may return from 
two hundred to two thousand dollars’ 
profit, according to management. Even 


White Plymouth Rock hen 


the dweller on the village lot need not 
feel debarred, for the raising of from 
one hundred to five hundred chickens on 
a town lot is no uncommon occurrence. 
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Rouen drake 


The old-fashioned way of keeping 
poultry, or of poultry keeping them- 
selves, by which the hens stood humped 
up under the sheds or in a sunny corner, 
waiting for spring to come and thaw 
them out, picking up a living in the 
barnyard, or, if the farmer was kind 
enough to throw them some corn occa- 
sionally, “eating their heads off,” has 
been supplanted by modern methods, 
which so far surpass the old that to-day 
poultry raising may be called a science. 
Don’t let that word “science” frighten 
you, for the science has been reduced 
to such a system that success in poultry 
depends upon much the same things as 
success in any other business venture, 
that is, upon perseverance and attention 
to detail. 

How shall I begin? Shall I get an 
incubator or shall I make an old hen 
the architect of my fortune? Shall I 
get fowls or eggs, and, if fowls, what 
kind? These are questions which the 
beginner will ask. Before they can be 
properly answered you must decide which 
branch of the business you will under- 
take; for there are several separate and 
distinct departments of poultry culture. 
Some people conduct “egg farms;” 
others “broiler plants,” raising for the 
modern Croesus hothouse broilers, tender 
as a maiden’s dream, and at one dollar 
per pound. Still others make a specialty 
of fancy or standard-bred poultry, for 
single specimens of which fifty dollars, 
and more, is sometimes paid. 

If you decide to make the production 
of eggs your specialty (and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most profitable 
branches of the poultry business), then 
the market for which you desire to cater 
must be considered. For, be it known, 
Miss Fifth Avenue prefers her morning 
egg snowy white; while Miss Beacon 
Street evinces a decided preference for 
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a brown egg—perhaps as a fitting com- 
panion to the famous brown bread, or 
possibly, a delicate compliment to her 
favorite poet. It is a most excellent 
plan, when you are a beginner, to secure 
two or three nearby customers, who 
will take your eggs for private consump- 
tion, making a point of high quality 
rather than high price. These customers, 
well pleased with your strictly fresh eggs, 
will advertise you sufficiently to take 
care of your imereased product the 
succeeding year, and at advanced rates. 
If the start is made in the fall, get fowls, 
because they can be bought much cheaper 
then, than in the winter or spring. If 
the start is made in the spring, it might 
be well, when capital is limited, to start 
with eggs from standard-bred fowls, 
hatching them under common hens, 
which can be purchased at very moderate 
prices. But when you get the fowls you 
really intend to keep, get nothing but 
standard-bred, the best your pocketbook 
will allow, and, as someone has said, 
“Put all your eggs.in one basket and 
watch that basket.” Start as near the 
top as possible. 

Few, perhaps, are aware that there are 
over one hundred varieties of standard 
poultry; certainly quite a bewildering 
statement for the beginner to confront. 
But of these one hundred varieties there 
are certain fowls which have earned for 
themselves the name of “all-purpose” 


White Wyandot cockerel 


fowls, excelling for table use, egg pro- 
ducers, and capable of being bred for 
fancy points. Of these, the varieties 
known as the Plymouth Rocks, the 
Wyandots, and Rhode Island Reds, stand 
very high as general purpose fowls, and 
have hosts of admirers and champions 
the country over. All these varieties are 
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Black Minorca cockerel 


prolific layers of large, beautiful, brown 
eggs. 

For the production of large white eggs 
for fancy egg trade, there are no fowls 
to excel the Leghorns or Minorecas. 
These are smaller than the preceding 
varieties and do not rank so high as a 
table fowl; but so prolific are they as 
egg producers that they have earned for 
themselves the name of “little egg ma- 
chines,” and their eggs readily command 
a premium price in the New York mar- 
kets. 

Perhaps some of you have read of 
the man who raised over five thousand 
ducklings to market age on two acres 
of ground within a city’s limits. First, 
let me assure you that this is no “fairy 
tale,” but a “really and truly experience.” 
But if, from his successful enterprise, 
you begin to “dream dreams,” then let 
me whisper to you “don’t.” For a woman, 
especially a beginner, the broiler business 
is hardly to be contemplated. It requires 
an expensive equipment and an expert 
to manage it, in order to be successful 
and profitable. That it can be and is 
done, is demonstrated by a neighbor 
of mine, who, beginning the first of 
November, at the last of May finds her 
pocketbook the richer by one thousand 
dollars. This after paying all expenses, 
including a girl to do her housework, and 
a man to do the manual labor. 

What about buildings and equipments? 
It is not necessary to erect elaboraté 
poultry houses. Your poultry will thrive 
and turn in the profits with the same 
cheerfulness and spirit from a plain, 
snug little house as from the most elab- 
orate and expensive one that could be 
devised. One of the most successful 


poultrymen started his poultry with a 
piano box in the back yard for a house. 
Inside of four years the descendants of 
that pen were paying ten dollars each in 
eggs for hatching, and they still lived in 
the piano box. 

In summer, fowls require little more 
than a shelter, but in winter the house 
must be warm and free from cracks and 
drafts. Small houses ealled colony 
houses may be erected at a cost not to 
exceed ten or fifteen dollars and give 
perfect satisfaction. You will find the 
poultry papers teeming with photographs 
and descriptions of modern poultry 
houses, to say nothing of the books sold 
at a very low figure, giving plans ana 
specifications of houses of various costs. 

Relative to the care of fowls, there 
are few rules and they are very simple. 
There are several essentials—cleanliness, 
whereby disease may be avoided, constant 
aecess to granulated bone and grit, and 
fresh water. If allowed free range the 
hen wanders about all day, scratching 
and picking up seeds, bugs, worms and 
green food, helping herself to whatever 
comes in her way (to her owner’s regret, 
sometimes). This shows that a variety 
of food, consisting of grains, animal and 
green stuff, is what she craves and what 
nature intended for her. It is some 
satisfaction to know that table scraps, 
vegetable parings, ete, which are usually 


Partridge Wyandot hen 


a total loss, may be boiled together, 
thickened until crumbly with bran and 
coarse meal, salted slightly, and fed 
to Biddy for her breakfast. She will 
relish it so keenly that she will repay 
you bountifully with eggs. Lettuce is 
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one of the best of green foods. <A short 
row in the garden, supplemented by 
chard and kale, will form an inexhaus- 
tible supply from early spring till kill- 
ing frost. In winter, cabbage, cut green 
clover, which can be bought at any 
poultry supply store, turnips, beets, car- 
rots, with an occasional mess of chopped 
onions, will carry your fowls through in 
fine form. 

Animal food may be procured in vari- 
ous forms. Beef scraps, ground bone 
and blood meal are commercial products 
easily obtained, or bones and scraps may 
often be obtained from the butcher and 
boiled with the other food, or ground 
in a green bone cutter, making an 
excellent and egg-producing food. 

Exercise is the key to success in 
managing poultry. The busy hen is the 
business hen, every time. Fowls kept in 
confinement must be kept industriously 
at work. This can be accomplished by 
scattering small grains in straw or litter, 
which the fowls delight in scratching 
out, affording them the best of exercise. 

Among the equipments which may be 
regarded as essentials are a whitewash 
brush, a box of air-slaked lime, and a 
package of insect powder. Also see that 
the fowls have a good place in which to 
dust themselves. Wield the whitewash 
brush at least twice a year, saturating 
every nook and crevice. Apply kerosene 
to the roosts, and at all times dust the 
air-slaked lime about freely. It is better 
to do this than to be “sorry.” Does 
someone ask why? Alas! there is a 
second inmate who sometimes takes up 
his abode with our choicest pets, and 
the “ounce of prevention” is never truer 
than here. Save Biddy from these pests. 

Begin your venture by subscribing for 
a good poultry paper. They are brimful 
of ideas, suggestions and information 
for you. By the time you have read 
your first number through you will talk 
chickens, think chickens and dream 
chickens—as I did. Your family and 
friends will probably call you a chicken 
crank, but never mind, let them, for if 
at the end of a year you find yourself a 
crank attached to a business which is 
rolling out the dollars into your pocket, 
then just keep right on being a crank, 
and turning. And another thing—re- 
member you are engaged in a business 
which is worth three hundred million 
dollars to this country! Just think of 
that! Sounds pretty big, doesn’t it? 

In spring, instead of a new bonnet, 
you will find your thoughts turning to 
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downy yellow puff balls; in fact, it would 
take more space than is advisable to more 
than hint of the new pleasures that are 
in store for you, of the pride you will 
take in your pets and the good things 
they will bring you. 

In conclusion let me say, be system- 
atic, thorough and attentive, and you 
will find that poultry raising will pay 
you as it has me. 


How a Hen Saved Her Family 
By Dora Read Goodale 
Said the little rid hin: 


“Ts it wather to drink? 
There’s enough of it, thin, 

Comin’ in through the chink! 

Can ye jump, do you think? 
On me back wid ye, thin! 

Tll not lave ye to drown,” 


Said the little red hin. 


Said the little rid hin: 
“It’s the cramp that I’ve got, 
But ye’re bound to fall in 
If I stir from this spot. 
Sure’s-it’s likely as not 
*Twill be up to my chin— 
Kape aisy now, dears!” 
Said the little rid hin. 


Said that same little hin: 
“T’ve stood here all night 
And I’m wet to the skin— 
But it’s thim that’s all right. 
Whisht, darlin’s! Hold tight 
Till the master steps in! 
meself that’s relaved,” 
Said the little red hin. 


“Grin and Bear, Win and Wear” 
By Charles W. McClintic 


When we do our very best, 

We may trust God for the rest; 
But we still may often meet 

Little things not very sweet; 

And whatever can’t be cured 
Should be patiently endured: 

If we wish to “win and wear,” 

We must learn to “grin and bear.” 


Many people miss success, 

And the way to happiness, 

Just because they lack the will 
Needed to endure some ill. 

If success we wish to gain, 

We may just expect some pain: 

If we wish to “win and wear,” 

We must learn to “grin and bear.” 
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Water lily 
salad 


Bouillon set 
for 
an invalid 


Cream puffs and eclairs See article, Page 400 
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WIE 


Afternoon tea 
cakes dipped in 
chocolate 


egg salad 
with Swiss 
servers 


Sliced ham with macaroni 
and — Parmesan. 
omato sauce 


Pineapple sponge inegg molds with 
garnish ot whigged cream and 
candied cherries 
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Easter Fun and Easter Feasting 


By E. M. 


A party given last year for a crowd of 
boys and girls home on the Easter vaca- 
tion was full of new ideas for enter- 
taining at this season. All of them 
could be adapted for older people if 
desired. The invitations were lettered 
in green and violet on paper eggs, for 
which ingenious egg-shaped envelopes 
had been made by the hostess. Easter 
colors were even secured in the outside 
of the invitations by writing the address 
in violet ink and obeying Uncle Sam’s 
behest by using two green one-cent 
stamps. The invitation read: 

“Elizabeth Evans, 
Eight to Eleven, 
Easter Evening. 
Eggs, Euchre, Edibles.” 


The guests found reception rooms dec- 


orated in white, green and purple. The 
young hostess was aided in receiving by 
three delighted little sisters, each one 
in a ballet-like, white frock fringed 
about the edge of the skirt with purple 
violets and their leaves. The crowd of 
jolly young people were divided. Those 
who wished to play euchre each received 
a tiny basket, not unlike a nest, lined 
with fine straw. It was designed to hold 
the counters, which consisted of purple 
eggs for the winners, pale green ones for 
the losers. “Green with envy” was the 
epithet bestowed on a booby, who retired 
from the game with not one purple egg 
in the nest. 

The young folks who decided in favor 
of games instead of ecards, had all sorts 
of fun awaiting them. One frolic went 
on in the big attic, where a strange, 
maze-like path two feet wide had been 
whitened with chalk. It wound in and 
out behind trunks, among old furniture 
and barrels, sometimes perilously near 
the stair head, or into corners where one 
had to follow it with stooping shoulders. 
This white path was an egg-rolling alley, 
and the rollers were the boys and girls 
who found themselves partners by the 


color of the eggs they had chosen. The 
eggs had been hard boiled, then dyed. 
There were two of each shade, and when 
the young folks drew them trom the 
depths of a long bag, they took the color 
which luck ordered. A monitor sta- 
tioned in the attic with a paper of rules 
started the game, each color coming in 
a certain order. The egg-rolling couple 
were armed each with a long-handled 
wooden spoon, such as a housewife uses 
to stir her pickles and preserves. The 
eggs were started very carefully and 
coaxed or tapped along, using the spoons 
as bats. The contest lay in keeping the 
eggs from rolling off the chalked path. 
As soon as one rolled over the edge, that 
spooner was out of the game until a turn 
came again, for in succession each one 
had three chances at the attie egg-roll- 
ing. It was great fun, even if only 
three came out winners, for the contest 
was anything but an easy one. 

Another delightful half-hour was spent 
over a hen and chicken game, something 
after the same idea which obtained at 
donkey parties years ago. At one end 
of a room well cleared of furniture, was 
tacked a big sheet of paper on which 
there was a clever, although rough, 
sketch in colored chalks of a clucking 
mother hen, a straw nest and a number 
of chipped eggs. To each boy and girl 
was given a roughly executed watercolor 
sketch of a little chicken cut out from 
heavy paper; to the back was attached a 
gummed wafer. It was also numbered, 
that number belonging till the game was 
over to the boy or girl who had drawn 
the chicken. In their turn, according to 
the number, a player was blindfolded, 
ordered to start at the tinkle of a bell in 
the direction of the hen and her eggs, 
and moistening the paper wafer, stick 
the chicken on, as near an egg or the 
mother hen as possible. Each player 
still blindfolded was led to a chair to sit 
in darkness till the game was finished. 
The result, when all were able to use 
their eyes, was uproarious shouts of 
laughter. Some of the little chickens 
sat on the top of the mother hen’s head, 
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one hung perilously head first from the 
point of her beak, some were climbing 
up her well feathered sides, while others 
lay in the straw kicking their heels in 
the air, or they blotched an eggshell out 
of existence. Two prizes were given to 
the players who had perched a chick in 
the most ridiculous place, the numbers 
on the back of the paper chick denoting 
the winner. 

Another frolic, just before supper was 
announced, consisted of an egg hunt. 
This time the eggs were of the gourd 
variety. They were tucked away in 
every possible hiding place, which could 
be found in a parlor and sitting room. 
Only one hunter at 2 time was allowed 
to go searching, the others were shut out 
in the hall. The hostess carried a mem- 
orandum of where the eggs had been 
hidden, and accompanying the searcher 
she clapped her hands slow or fast as the 
hunt waxed cold or hot. Each egg bore 
in gold letters the name of a guest, and 
if the wrong one was found it was re- 
turned to its hiding place, the hunt con- 
tinuing till each one found an egg that 
bore its owner’s name. It was found 
that the top of each gourd egg had been 
removed, then covered with a lid of paper 
and plaster of paris. Inside were tiny 
favors, a thimble, a daintily dressed wee 
doll, a strawberry emery, a pincushion, 
a buttonhook, a stickpin, a ribbon, col- 
lar buttons, anything lilliputian enough 
to be hidden in an egg. 

The appearance of the supper table 
was greeted with hearty cheers. It ap- 
pealed to the artistic sense of a group of 
happy young folks as well as to their 
appetites. In the center of the table 
over a mat of asparagus ferns, a little 
wheelbarrow filled with candy eggs was 
drawn by two frolicsome brown rabbits, 
cutting up all sorts of didoes. The 
driver was a yellow chicken with a pair 
of reins in its beak. From this center- 
piece radiated purple and green ribbons 
to each place, ending in a little mat of 
asparagus and a few stray violets. In 
the center of each sat a Humpty Dumpty 
egg, dressed with a tissue paper head- 
dress to cartoon each young guest. The 
dudish boy’s Humpty Dumpty wore an 
imitation silk hat, the girl who went in 
for golf found an egg wearing a droll 
little tam-o’-shanter. The boy who had 
won the title of “Stupid” in school dis- 
covered his place by an egg with a dunce 
cap, while the football lad’s egg needed 
no hat, it was liberally thatched with a 
crop of uncombed excelsior. 

The menu was simple enough, but ex- 
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cellent. There was a splendid array of 
sandwich plates, each one bearing at the 
side a brown candy rabbit with its ears 
pricked up and holding aloft on a paper 
banner a sandwich name, egg, chicken, 
lettuce, tongue, ham, nuts, or whatever 
the filling might be. The ice cream was 
delightfully served, and the conceit was 
a homemade one. From sheets of sponge 
cake had been cut oblongs, which did 
duty as small wagons, with tiny sponge 
cake rounds stuck in by toothpicks to 
look like wheels at the four corners. 
Each wagon bore a big white ice cream 
egg, molded with two spoons from the 
hard frozen mixture. 


Sweetbreads 


By Amelia Sulzbacher 


Sweetbreads had no value formerly 
and were often thrown away as worth- 
less, but with the increasing demand for 
them, they have become correspondingly 
expensive and are now a luxury. Besides 
the fact that they are delicate in flavor, 
easily prepared and may be presented in 
many dainty and delicious forms, they 
are invaluable as an addition to the 
dietary of the sick or convalescent, on 
account of their‘easy digestibility. They 
are at their best during the spring and 
summer, when they are also most plen- 
tiful and cheap. Although we speak of 
sweetbreads as a pair, in reality there is 
but one sweetbread, consisting of two 
parts connected by a short membrane. 
The round, compact part is called the 
heart sweetbread, from its position. The 
other, er elongated part, which, from its 
position below the throat, is called the 
throat sweetbread, is not as delicate, 
being neither so fat nor so firm. There- 
fore when sweetbread is found separated 
in market avoid buying two of the throat 
sweetbreads. 

To Prepare Sweetbread 

Sweetbreads should be purchased as 
fresh as possible, and as they spoil very 
quickly, they should receive attention as 
soon as they arrive from market. Re- 
move all the tubes, outside skin and 
fibers, taking care not to break the sweet- 
bread into pieces. Soak in cold water 
an hour or longer, renewing the water 
several times to extract all the blood. 
Drain and let simmer in boiling salted 
water half an hour or until tender. 
Drain again, reserving the broth for sub- 
sequent cooking, and cover with cold 
water to keep them white and firm. 
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When they are cooled, wipe them dry, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper and put 
into a cold place until needed. Sweet- 
breads should always be parboiled in this 
manner, whatever the subsequent mode 
of preparation. It insures their thor- 
ough cooking and makes them thicker, 
whiter and firmer. 
Sweelbread Fricassee 

Parboil, cool and season a pair of 
sweetbreads as directed, then dip in flour 
until well coated. Put a tablespoon of 
butter in a saucepan; when hot, add the 
sweetbreads; cover and cook slowly until 
delicately browned all over, turning the 
pieces as needed and taking care that 
they do not scorch; then add the strained 
broth in which they were parboiled and 
simmer gently until they are very tender. 
Drain off the broth and add to it suffi- 
cient milk or water to make two cups. 
Melt a fourth of a cup of butter, add a 
scant quarter of a cup of flour and grad- 
ually the liquid, stirring constantly until 
it thickens, then add the sweetbreads and 
seasoning as needed. Served on rounds 
of toast, this makes a dainty dish for 
the sick. 
Sweetbread Fricassee with Dumplings 

To make the dumplings mix and sift 
together two cups of flour, a level table- 
spoon of baking powder and a teaspoon 
of salt. With the tips of the fingers rub 
in a tablespoon of butter, then add grad- 
ually sufficient milk to make rather a 
stiff dough. Toss on a floured board, 
pat and roll out to half an inch in thick- 
ness and shape with a biscuit cutter. 
Place closely together in a _ buttered 
steamer, put over a kettle of boiling 
water, cover closely and steam fifteen 
minutes. Serve the fricassee in the cen- 
ter of the platter and surround it with 
the dumplings. 


Sweetbread in Ramekins 

Make a cream sauce as for creamed 
sweetbreads. Add one and a half cups 
of diced sweetbread and a cup of peas, 
either fresh or canned, turn into buttered 
ramekins, cover with buttered bread 
crumbs and bake until the crumbs are 
brown. Any of the mixtures suitable 
for creamed sweetbreads may be prepared 
in this way. This is a good and simple 
luncheon dish. 


Sweetbread Timbales 

Parboil and cook a pair of sweetbreads 
until tender. Cool and force through a 
meat chopper, then add four eggs, one 
at a time, stirring until the mixture is 
smooth, lastly fold in a cup of cream 
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beaten until stiff and dry and add sea- 
soning of salt and pepper to taste. But- 
ter some small timbale molds, put a 
mushroom in the bottom of each and fill 
two-thirds full with the mixture. Put 
into a pan, half surround with hot water, 
cover with buttered paper and bake 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Turn out and serve with green peas or 
stewed mushrooms. 


Sweetbreads ala Newburg 

Parboil, cool and cut into cubes sufii- 
cient sweetbread to make one and a half 
cups. Have ready also half a cup of 
mushrooms, cooked and quartered. Heat 
a cup of cream in the blazer over hot 
water. Add the sweetbread and mush- 
rooms. Beat the yolks of three eggs, add 
a quarter of a teaspoon of salt, a few 
grains of cayenne and half a cup of 
sherry wine. Stir this gradually into 
the cream mixture and continue stirring 
until slightly thickened, then serve at 
once on toast or puff paste points. 


Sweetbread Souffle 

Melt a rounding tablespoon of butter, 
add an equal quantity of flour and grad- 
ually twocups of milk orsweetbread broth 
or part of each; add half a cup of soft 
bread crumbs and cook two minutes; take 
from the fire, add two cups of sweetbread, 
or part sweetbread and part veal, cooked 
and chopped very fine, the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten, and seasoning of salt, 
pepper, onion juice and finely chopped 
parsley to taste, then fold in the stifily 
beaten whites of the eggs. Butter a 
pudding dish, turn in the mixture and 
bake thirty-five minutes in a slow oven. 
Serve as soon as done with tomato, mush- 
room or cream sauce as preferred. 


Gelatine of Sweetbread 

Cut into small dice sufficient cooked 
sweetbread to make one and a half cups. 
Soak a level tablespoon of granulated 
gelatine in a fourth of a cup of cold 
sweetbread broth or chicken liquor and 
dissolve it in half a-cup of hot liquid. 
Add the sweetbreads, a teaspoon of lemon 
juice, salt and cayenne to season, and 
stand in a pan of cold water until the 
mixture begins to set, then fold in a cup 
of cream, whipped until stiff. Turn into 
molds and chill thoroughly on ice. To 
serve, unmold as other gelatine and cut 
into thin slices, as the mixture is very 
rich. Serve in nests of lettuce, a spoon- 
ful of salad dressing in the center of 
each portion, an olive in the center of 
this. Serve with wafers or cheese sticks 
as a salad course. 
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In Triple Role—III 


By Mrs Paedagogue 


SPECIALTIES 

Getting the meals and the other acts 
we have coi.sidered come in every day’s 
performance; but in addition each day 
has its own specialty. Here also I am 
at odds with the legitimate, in my 
choice of days for each. My laundry 
work is done out of the house, by a 
woman who needs the money and cannot 
leave her little children. When I was 
afflicted with a maid, my laundry work 
was done at home on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Monday always seemed to 
me the worst possible day for washing. 
Then my house is out of order and my 
larder low. Moreover it is most incon- 
venient on Sunday night to make clothes 
and utensils ready for washing. So 
Monday has my “minor course” in bak- 
ing; ‘Tuesday, washing; Wednesday, 
irouing; Thursday, sweeping; Friday, 
baking “major.” 

Saturday is our playday, and Satur- 
day and Sunday the days on which we 
are most likely to have guests. Satur- 
day morning we nearly always go off for 
a long walk. . Thursday a “serub-lady” 
comes in and does my sweeping and 
mopping and scrubbing for the week. 
After her thorough job, the housemaid 
has little to do Friday, but the cook 
is busy in the kitchen all the morning. 
By the way, in spite of the previously- 
mentioned untidiness of the cook, the 
kitchen ficor is scrubbed but once a 
week. But on Fridsy morning, cook 
spreads one newspaper in front of the 
cooking table and another in front of 
the sink, and there is a large oilcloth 
before the stove, and so the floor is kept 
fine over Sunday. On Friday the dishes 
which need especially long cooking are 
prepared, as far as possible. The cook 
expects to have a hot fire all the fore- 
noon, with the top of the stove and the 
oven occupied most of the time. Mon- 
day, also, she expects to do some baking. 
Except on these two days, she does not 
plan to keep any extra fire in order to 
bake. At first I used to have the pie or 
whatever we wished freshly baked be- 
tween times made the first thing after 
breakfast. But now it is done at the 
latter part of the morning when the fire 
is hot for luncheon. In that way the 
cook uses less fuel and never has to stay 
in the kitchen just to watch something 
bake. When I do my own sweeping, I 
do one room a day, in the time which 
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is otherwise used for my rest. Thurs- 
day I do the living room and study, con- 
necting rooms with heavy carpets; when 
they are spick and span, I feel that the 
worst is over. 

TRAVELING COMPANIES 

“Company to dinner!” These words 
send a delicious shiver down the back 
of anyone who has known the realities 
of housekeeping. A hard-worked house- 
keeper often speaks of guests as a 
source of dread, but in her heart she 
enjoys the excitement. “Company” 
with us varies in power to excite. It 
very often happens that a pupil or 
teacher or very intimate friend calls in 
the afternoon and we compel him to stay 
to dinner, “rather’n to have his clothes 
torn,” as David Harum said. In a case 
like this, usually the guest entertains 
himself in the study while I make the 
meal ready; sometimes the guest femi- 
nine visits with me in the kitchen. Often 
the gentleman of the house comes in 
in time to entertain. Before I gave the 
invitation I decided that there was meat 
enough; from my emergency shelf I can 
reinforce any other course in the dinner, 
“and there you are.” Once or twice in 
a week there comes a day when we have 
a big roast and a friend or two to help 
us eat it. Which is cause and which is 
effect does not always appear. 

And here a word of roasts in a family 
of two. They are a problem whatever 
time dinner is served, since a big roast 
returns to the table until he wears his 
welcome out, and a little roast is not 
good to eat. Made dishes, as has been 
noted, please no one except the cook 
while she is exercising her ingenuity 
upon them. In my experience, cold roast 
beef, undisguised, in fair red slices, is 
as welcome as any meat course at our 
table; and with a soup and hot vegeta- 
bles, makes very often our Sunday din- 
ner. But when we attack a fresh roast, 
we usually summon help. We invite 
them informally perhaps on the morning 
of the dinner. There is nothing espe- 
cially different in kind about this meal 
from our usual dinner—perhaps it is a 
little higher in degree. I make ready 
all that I can in the morning, and usu- 
ally plan to be at home after 4.30. 

As to dinner parties, I do as everyone 
else does—my prettiest. I try to under- 
take no more than I can earry out, make 
no pretense at competition with my 
friends who have servants, and plan 
never to serve “boiled hostess.” I often 
have a young girl come in to wait at the 
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dinner and to wash my dishes. The 
main point in a dinner party, in my cir- 
cumstances, is to have carefully planned 
beforehand a bill of fare which does not 
leave too much to do at the last minute. 
And yet there have been exceptions that 
have won praise. Once upon a time I 
had an experience that goes to prove 
that careful planning is not always a 
requisite. A coach-load of us came 
home from a day’s drive one night at 
7 o'clock, too late for a regular din- 
ner anywhere, so I asked them all to 
come in and forage with me. Nearly all 
the party accepted and I was a little at 
sea when I came upon the stage. There 
wasn’t a fire in the house, but we soon 
had one in the range and one in the fire- 
place; and in a little more than half an 
hour we sat around a rather unconven- 
tional but “filling” dinner. I remember 
there was a tureen full of mock bisque 
and a big platter of bacon and eggs. 
Sometimes these impromptu dinner par- 
ties go off with a spirit that the ordinary 
carefully planned function misses, but 
they are a great strain on the nerves of 
the hostess; and in general I prefer to 
plan for mine. 

One of the very sweet privileges of 


home is that of having our friends come 
for days or weeks to share our lives. 


The summer before we began house- 
keeping I invited a cousin, the wife of a 
poor man and the daughter of a wealthy 
one, to visit us. “You will not find it 
so much fun to have company,” she said, 
“when you have to stay in the kitchen 
all the time to get them something to 
eat.” This picture did not appeal to 
me, and I have sought another way. In 
the first place I select my guests with 
care, not intending to entertain uny 
except those who come because they 
want us. I am not disturbed if my 
guest has an hour to herself, or an hour 
in the kitchen with me. Most of my 
chums help the cook and seem to enjoy 
that part of the visit as much as any. 
It pays to do some extra cooking before 
the guests arrive, making as many 
dishes as possible ready to put together. 
There are many things that can be so 
prepared. Often the day before my 
guests arrive I boil a knuckle of veal, 
which gives me stock for a white soup, 
and meat to reinforce a can of chicken 
or to stand alone for croquettes and 
salad. The cook also makes thin and 
thick white sauces for croquettes, 
creamed vegetables or fish en coquille, 
and a bottle of boiled salad dressing; 
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parsnips and sweet potatoes are boiled, 
croutons and croustades made ready for 
heating, clear soup ready to serve, In- 
dian pudding or suet pudding made, and 
a cold dessert prepared. With some of 
these things ready beforehand and my 
usual supplies, I find that I need not 
play the role of cook all the time. Of 
course there are some “dear acquaint- 
ances” of ours whom I would not care 
to entertain under the present circum- 
stances; but then, I do not know as I 
should especially enjoy them as guests 
under any conditions, so I do not grieve 
for that. And on the whole, though 
hospitality increases the “business” for 
every member of the triple role, yet 
assuredly it pays. 
THE PROPERTY ROOM 

By the frequent references to 
“emergency shelf,” one might think that 
we live chiefly upon canned goods. On 
the contrary we use very little, but at 
the times when I want them, they are 
a great help. My stock can generally 
furnish a tin each of chicken, tongue, 
salmon, shrimps, mushrooms, asparagus 
tips, sweet corn, peas, string beans and 
tomatoes, two or three kinds of soups, a 
jar of bacon, another of -dried beef, a 
bottle of salad dressing, an assortment 
of canned fruits, jellies and pickles. I 
have also a loaf of fruit cake, a box of 
fancy wafers and a cheese. And though 
I find that in the course of the week 
that I have to go to these supplies but 
seldom, yet they give me a confidence 
very supporting, and once or twice they 
have saved my reputation. 

THE EPILOG 

If you call me before the curtain for 
a speech, I say that perhaps this play is 
the thing to illustrate one solution of the 
servant girl problem. If she will have 
none of us, we must learn to get on 
without her. By carefully planning 
work, by eliminating non-essentials and 
all pretense, by putting the laundry work 
out of the house, by hiring by the hour 
one of the many poor women who are 
glad to come while their children are in 
school, a woman, even if she has little 
physical strength,can have a home, very 
sweet to herself, her family and her 
friends. It is “up to us” in the strong 
phrase of the day, us who are wives, to 
see to it that the home does not follow 
the servant girl into extinction. 

Too much cannot be said for elasticity 
in plans and habits. We ought to take 
every pleasure each day offers us, no 
matter when dinner is served. Why 
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suggest to our husbands that our meals 
ought to be more highly regarded by 
them than our companionship! We’d 
better go out with them when they ask 
us, even though the larder be empty. 
Despite all sayings and saws, the role of 
cook is not the most important to the 
husband. 

By no means do I presume to suggest 
that all might do as I do, and I have 
purposely kept from giving particular 
methods of doing work. But, in gen- 
eral, I have tried to indicate how we 
have found home and hospitality pos- 
sible. To be sure, we have never had a 
reception room, nor kept an account book 
of social obligations, nor invited the 
X’s because they had entertained us, nor 
bidden the A’s because we hoped to be 
bidden by them. But our little apart- 
ment has been a happy place for us, and 
for our friends, they say. So isn’t the 
play worth putting on the stage? 


An Excellent Luncheon Menu 


As Prepared at the New England School 
of Cookery 


There was an attractive menu at the 
New England cooking school recently 
when the luncheon consisted of India 
curry with a rice border, oyster and 
macaroni croquettes and Canton sherbet. 
“Anyone who is fond of curry,” said the 
teacher, “will enjoy this preparation of 
veal. Here is the recipe: Wipe a slice 
of veal one-half inch thick, and weighing 
one and a half pounds. Cook it in a 
frying pan without butter, quickly sear- 
ing one side then the other. Place on 
a board and cut in one and one-half inch 
pieces. Fry two sliced onions in half a 
cup of butter till brown, take out the 
onion and add to the butter, the meat, 
half a tablespoon of curry powder and 
cover with boiling water. Cook slowly 
till the meat is tender. Thicken with 
flour, diluted with enough cold water to 
pour easily, then add one teaspoon of 
vinegar and season to taste with pepper 
and salt. Serve with a border of boiled 
rice.” 

To have rice dry, white, plump and 
with each kernel perfectly distinct, cook 
it in a rice kettle. This is a deep kettle 
with an inner arrangement something 
like a colander, but with the close tex- 
ture of a fine-wire frying basket. The 
rice is washed, put in this frame, then 
plunged into the boiling water where it 
can cook without the least danger of 
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sticking or burning, then be lifted 
straight from the water and easily 
drained. If you have no rice boiler, 
cook the rice in a large kettle with plenty 
of boiling water. First pick over one 
cup of rice, then add it slowly to two 
quarts of boiling water in which one 
tablespoon of salt has been dissolved. 
Boil it thirty minutes or until soft— 
which may be determined by testing the 
kernels. Old rice absorbs more water 
than new rice and takes longer for cook- 
ing. Drain in a coarse strainer and 
pour over it one quart of boiling water 
to wash away starch particles as when 
cooking macaroni. Return it to the 
kettle in which it was cooked, cover, 
place on the back of the range and let 
it stand to dry off, when the kernels will 
be distinct. When stirring rice always 
use a fork to avoid breaking the kernels. 

“The oyster and macaroni croquettes 
are delicious,” said the teacher. “Here 
is the recipe: Cook one-third of a cup 
of macaroni broken in half-inch pieces 
in boiling salted water until soft, drain 
in a colander and over it pour two cups 
of cold water. Clean and parboil one 
pint of oysters, then chop them finely. 
Allow them to stand and drain in a 
strainer until ready to use, for you will 
have as much moisture as is necessary in 
the white sauce which binds the mix- 
ture. Make this sauce from two and a 
half tablespoons of butter melted in a 
saucepan and one-third of a cup of flour, 
seasoned with a quarter of a teaspoon 
of salt and a dash of pepper. Pour over 
this gradually one cup of the oyster 
liquor and sealded milk, and beat with a 
whisk till smooth and thick. Into this 
put the oysters and macaroni, a few 
grains of cayenne, a dash of mace, half 
a teaspoon of lemon juice and a quarter 
cup of grated cheese. Spread it on a 
plate to cool, shape, dip in crumbs, egg 
and crumb again, fry in deep fat and 
drain. This croquette mixture is so 
moist that it must be thoroughly chilled 
before rolling. If in a hurry to make 
them it is possible that you cannot use 
all the sauce, so take enough to bind the 
mixture and add it gradually until you 
consider it thick enough.” 

For the sherbet a quarter of a pound 
of Canton ginger was cut in small pieces, 
to it was added four cups of water and 
one cup of sugar. This was boiled fif- 
teen minutes. It was flavored with half 
a cup of orange juice and one-third of 
a cup of lemon juice. This was cooled, 
strained and frozen. There was enough 
sherbet to serve twelve people. 
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Part II—Margaret’s Nice Sai- 
ads 


CHAPTER III 
ARGARET’S Other Auni said that 


no little girl could ever learn to 
makesalads, but her mother thought 

they were the easiest of all things to 
make, so she put the rules in Margaret’s 
book, just the same. The first time she 
wanted to try, her mother got her a tin 
of fresh olive oil from an Italian gro- 
cer’s, because she thought it was sweeter 
and fresher than the bottled oil, as well 
as ever so much cheaper; she gave the 
tin to Margaret and said, “When you 
make a salad, remember everything you 
use must be very cold.” Margaret found 
she could just follow her book and make 
as nice salads as anybody else. For 
many of them she used 
French Dressing 

Three tablespoons of oil, one-half 
tablespoon of lemon juice or vinegar, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, a very little 
pepper. Stir all together till it is well 
mixed. Many people like French dress- 
ing without any pepper and with a salt- 
spoon of sugar in its place. Try it both 
ways. 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad 

Peel four large tomatoes. The easiest 
way is to pour boiling water over them 
and skin them as they wrinkle; but if 
you do this you must drain off all the 
water afterward and let them stand on 
the ice till they are firm again. Wash 
the lettuce and gently pat it dry with a 
clean cloth. Slice the tomatoes thin and 
_ off all the juice; arrange a few nice 
ettuce leaves on each plate and lay four 
slices of tomato on them and pour dress- 
ing over all. Or, arrange the lettuce and 
tomatoes in a salad bowl and pour the 
dressing over. If you are serving more 
than four people you must double the 
rule for the dressing. 


Egg Salad 


Cut six hard-cooked eggs into quarters, 
lay on lettuce leaves, and pour the dress- 


ing over. Or, cut the lettuce up in 


narrow strips with the scissors, holding 
several leaves together and cutting all 
at once; lay the egg quarters on and 
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pour the dressing over; pass 
with cold meat. 
Fish Salad 

Pick up any nice cold fish 
left from dinner, or take canned salmon 
and put in a bowl. Pour the dressing 
over all, and put egg quarters on top. A 
few bits of white celery top look well 
around fish. 
Caulifiower Salad 

Pick cold boiled cauliflower into even 
bits, not too small; put the dressing on 
and set it on ice. 

String Bean Salad 

Over cold cooked string beans, either 
the green ones or the yellow, pour the 
French dressing and put on ice till you 
need them. These beans may also be 
laid on lettuce leaves before adding the 
dressing. 

Asparagus Salad 

Pour the dressing over nice cold cooked 
asparagus, place on lettuce leaves and 
serve very cold. 

Lettuce Salad. 

Use only the tender leaves with plain 
French dressing, put on at the last 
moment. French dressing will wilt 
lettuce if allowed to stand on it. 

Orange or Grape Fruit Salad 

Peel three oranges or one grape fruit 
and scrape off all the white skin. Divide 
in sections, and with the scissors cut off 
the thin edge. Turn down the trans- 
parent sides and cut these off also, scrap- 
ing the pulp back so as not to waste it. 
Lay the pieces on nice white lettuce and 
pour the dressing over. You can cut 
oranges or grape fruit in two and take 
out the pulp with a spoon for this salad, 
but it is not so good a way, because it is 
mussy. 

Fruit Salad 

Wash white grapes and cut in halves; 
take out the seeds; mix with as much 
orange or grape fruit pulp and lay on 
lettuce. Let it get very cold before add- 
ing the dressing. Bits of pineapple and 
a very little banana may be added to this 
also. 

Mayonnaise 

Yolk of one egg, one-half cup of olive 

oil, one tablespoon each of lemon juice 
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and vinegar, one-half teaspoon salt, and 
a pinch of red pepper. Put a bowl, the 
egg beater, the oil and lemon juice all 
eon the ice for an hour before you begin 
to make the dressing. Beat the egg till 
very light indeed. When it is pale yel- 
low and foamy have someone stand by 
and drop the oil in, one drop at a time, 
while you beat. Presently it will get 
very stiff, so that it will be difficult to 
stir; then put in a little lemon juice or 
vinegar and it will get thin and you can 
beat in more oil. After you have put in 
the acid twice you can add the oil faster, 
in a thin stream. When you have 
enough mayonnaise, perhaps a large cup- 
ful, put in the salt and pepper and stir 
once more, and it is done. It should be 
as thick as cake batter when it is done. 
Never put mustard in mayonnaise, ex- 
cept with lobster. Always taste it when 
you have finished to see if it is salt 
enough, for if you make a good deal you 
will need more than the recipe says. Use 
mayonnaise on every one of the salads 
which have just been given, as they are 
even nicer with it than the French dress- 
ing; sometimes you can make them one 
way and sometimes another. Then here 
are a few which must have mayonnaise: 


Chicken Salad 

One cup of cold chicken, cut in large 
bits, two hard-boiled eggs, cut up, one- 
half cup of celery, cut up and then dried 
on a towel, six olives, stoned and cut up, 
one-half cup mayonnaise. Keep out one 
spoonful for the top of the salad. Mix 
all lightly together and lay on TJettuce, 
and cover with a spoonful of mayonnaise. 
Arrange the halves of six stoned olives 
on top, and put white celery tops around 
the edge. 


Lobster Salad 


One cup of lobster, cut in large bits, 
two hard-cooked eggs, cut up, one-half 
cup mayonnaise in which you have 
stirred one-quarter teaspoon dry mustard. 
Keep out a spoonful. Mix, put on 
lettuce, garnish with mayonnaise and put 
on olives, or a few capers. 


Celery Salad 


Two heads of celery, two hard-cooked 
eggs, one-half cup English walnuts, one- 
half cup very stiff mayonnaise; keep 
out a spoonful; one-half teaspoon salt. 
Wash, wipe dry and cut up the celery 
into pieces as large as the first joint of 
your little finger, and then dry again by 
rubbing in a clean towel. Mix all 
together and lay on lettuce; cover with 
mayonnaise and lay two walnut halves 
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on each plate. Or, you can break up the 
walnuts and mix in with the rest. 
Celery and Apple Salad 

Two sweet apples, one head celery, one- 
hali cup walnuts, broken up, one-half 
teaspoon salt, one-half cup mayonnaise. 
Keep out a spoonful for garnishing. 
Pare the apples and cut in very smail 
bits; chop the celery, not too fine, and 
dry in a towel. Break up the nuts and 
mix all together. Lay on lettuce, cover 
with mayonnaise and put more walnuts 
on top as before. 


Cabbage Salad 

One-quarter a small cabbage, one cup 
very stiff mayonnaise; keep out a spoon- 
ful, one teaspoon celery seed, one-half 
teaspoon salt. Cut the hard core from 
the cabbage and slice the rest on the 
cutter you use for Saratoga potatoes; 
mix with the mayonnaise and put in the 
salad bowl; spread with mayonnaise, and 
sprinkle the celery seed evenly over the 
top. This seed is not really necessary, 
but the salad is much better with it. 
Cabbage Salad in Peppers 

Wipe six green peppers and cut off the 
small ends; remove the seeds and walls; 
fill each with cabbage salad, letting it 
stand out at the top. Lay a leaf of let- 
tuce on each plate and stand one pepper 
on it. Peppers may also be filled with 
cold cauliflower mixed with mayonnaise. 
Stuffed Tomato Salad 

One cup celery, cut up, one-half cup 
walnuts, six small, round tomatoes, one- 
half cup mayonnaise, one-half teaspoon 
salt. Peel the tomatoes and scoop as 
much of the pulp as you can out of a 
round hole at the stem end. Mix the 
celery, nuts and mayonnaise and fill the 
tomatoes, letting the mixture stand up 
well in the opening. Serve on lettuce. 
Potato Salad 

Three cold boiled potatoes, three hard- 
cooked eggs, one-half cup walnuts, twelve 
olives, one-half teaspoon salt, one-half 
cup mayonnaise, two tablespoons French 
dressing. Break up the walnuts, but 
save six halves unbroken. Cut the pota- 
toes and eggs into bits of the same size 
as large as the tip of the finger; stone 
the olives and cut those up also. Put all 
mixed in a bowl and sprinkle with the 
French dressing and put on ice. When 
it is time to serve, mix the mayonnaise 
quickly with the salad, but do not stir 
more than once or you will break it up. 
Serve on lettuce, or with cold meats. 
This is one of the best salads for lunch. 
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Eggs in New Dishes 
By Frances E. Peck 

Broiled Eggs 

Pack well seasoned boiled rice in 
pound baking powder cans. When cold 
cut in thin slices, spread with butter and 
set in a hot oven until crispy brown. 
Break the eggs into a buttered flat dish 
and hold a salamander or a red-hot shovel 
over them; when they are done sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and the juice of a 
sour orange, cut apart with a biscuit 
cutter, lay each on a rice round and 
serve at once. 
Egg Fillets 

Break six eggs into a bowl, sprinkle 
them with a level teaspoon of salt and a 
saltspoon of white pepper and beat just 
enough to mix the whites and yolks, add 
two tablespoons of cream, turn into a 
buttered square tin pan and run into a 
hot oven for five minutes or until firm. 
Prepare a light pancake batter, by mix- 
ing together one cup of flour sifted with 
a teaspoon of baking powder, a pinch of 
salt and dusting of paprika, two egg 
yolks beaten into a third of a cup of 
ice-cold milk, a tablespoon each of olive 
oil and lemon juice and the stiffly 
whipped whites of the eggs. Cut the 
baked egg mixture into long, narrow 
fillets, dip them into the batter and lay 
them into a buttered frying pan, and fry 
to a delicate brown on both sides. Serve 
on a hot dish garnished with curled 
parsley or celery plumes. 
Eggs au Gratin 

Mix together three raw egg yolks, a 
quarter of a cup of soft, fresh bread 
crumbs, two tablespoons of softened 
butter, one tablespoon of chopped chives, 
three chopped sardines, two sprigs of 
parsley chopped, and a light dusting of 
salt and pepper. Spread this mixture in 
the bottom of a baking dish and place 
in a slow oven until set; then break over 
it six eggs, dust them with salt and 
pepper and bake until done. 
Ragout of Eggs 

Cook six eggs to the “hard degree,” 
remove the shells and cut in two length- 
wise, being careful not to break the 
whites and to have the yolks whole. 
Chop a cup of cooked mushrooms, six 
steamed clams and a parboiled stalk of 
celery, add a dusting of salt and pepper, 
a “nut” of butter blended with a tea- 
spoon of flour, and a cup of cream. Stir 
together over the fire until the sauce is 
slightly thickened. Lay the whites of 
the eggs in a serving dish, concave sides 
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up, sprinkle with bread crumbs browned 
in butter, and set in the oven to keep 
warm while reheating the yolks in the 
sauce. When hot place them on the 
whites and pour the sauce over all. 
Eggs and Rice 

Stir together one cup of hot boiled 
rice, one cup of well seasoned tomato 
sauce, half a cup of chopped celery and 
a tablespoon of grated cheese. Heat on 
back of range for five minutes. Fry six 
fresh eggs in clarified butter, dust with 
salt and pepper, remove from the fire, 
separate and trim the edges neatly, 
arrange the rice in a low mound in cen- 
ter of serving dish and encircle it with 
the fried eggs. 
Eggs of Provence 

Cut six circles of bread from a stale 
loaf and fry to a brown crispness in hot 
butter. Fry six eggs in hot olive oil, 
allowing one egg for each circle of 
bread; when the eggs are done trim the 
edges (a biscuit cutter is the most sat- 
isfactory implement to use when desir- 
ous of a shapely result) and lay one on 
each bread round, pour ever a pint of 
Spanish sauce and serve piping hot. 
Spanish Sauce 

Simmer together for ten minutes three 
tablespoons of vinegar, one tablespoon 
of chopped green pepper, a bay leaf and 
sprig of parsley; strain into a pint of 
plain white sauce, add a teaspoon of 
finely chopped chives and the zest of a 
lemon. 
Eggs a la Matelote 

Parboil ten very small onions, drain 
and finish cooking them in hot butter, 
frying them brown on all sides. To a 
cup of Spanish sauce made as in the pre- 
ceding recipe, add half a cup of white 
wine, the onions and two slightly fresh- 
ened anchovies chopped fine. Poach five 
eggs, put them on rounds of buttered 
bread and pour over them the sauce. 
Venetian Eggs 

Cook for thirty minutes five fresh 
eggs; cut in halves lengthwise, remove 
the yolks and mash to a smooth paste 
with a tablespoor of cream and a raw 
egg yolk, seasoning with salt and pa- 
prika and a teaspoon of chopped chives. 
Fili the bottoms of the halved eggs with 
the mixture and set in the oven to warm 
through. When dished for the table 
pour over them a sauce made by adding 
to a plain white sauce a small wine- 
glass of mushroom liquor, a tablespoon 
of butter and half a cup of minced 
mushrooms. 
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Frothed Eggs 

Beat five eggs until frothy, seasoning 
them before beating with half a tea- 
spoon of salt and a pinch of pepper. 
Melt two tablespoons of butter in a bowi 
set over hot water, pour the butter over 
the eggs, put them in an enameled pan, 
and set it over a very moderate heat until 
they are warmed through, then pour 
them rapidly back and forth into the 
bowl that held the warmed butter until 
eggs and butter are well blended. Place 
over the fire once more and stir rapidly 
until a smooth, creamy, frothy mass is 
the result. Serve poured over slices of 
hot, buttered toast. 
Chiffon Eggs 

Poach six eggs for two or three 
minutes in a quart of boiling water 
acidulated with the juice of half a 
lemon. Drain and beat thoroughly with 
a wire whisk until a feathery mass, then 
mix in a cup of hot, well seasoned 
tomato sauce, freshly made, and a tea- 
spoon of butter. Heat over the fire, 
beating all the while, and serve in a 
border of freshly boiled rice. 
A Bonne-Bouche 

Tt is claimed that this “good mouth- 
ful” is out of an old Normandy home 
(though one would hardly expect to find 
cheddar cheese there) and that it will 
spoil a partaker for that source of night- 
mares, the Welsh rarebit: “Have ready 
a cup of old cheddar cheese, grated, two 
well beaten eggs—whites and yolks sep- 
arate—and spoonful of strained 
tomato. Put in a saute pan a spoonful 
of fresh butter, a thin slice of onion 
pounded to a powder and half a lump 
of coffee sugar. Let it brown and then 
add the cheese with a little salt and 
white pepper. Stir with a fork and 
when nearly melted add the juice of half 
a lemon, which should thoroughly dis- 
integrate the cheese. Then add the 
yolks of the eggs and cook slowly for two 
minutes, then the tomato and cook a 
minute longer. Lastly add the whites 
and stir them lightly, but thoroughly, in. 
Have on a hot plate fingers of hot toast 
buttered and dipped in hot milk and pour 
the mixture over it.” 
Eggs en Panada 

Cut two slices of stale bread into dice, 
throw into hot clarified butter and fry 
crisply brown. Break six eggs into a 
bowl, add a pinch of chopped parsley, a 
tablespoon of thick cream, a tablespoon 
of warmed butter, a “pinch” of salt 
and a dusting of white pepper. Whisk 
sharply together for five minutes, add the 
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croutons of bread and mix well. Place 
a frying pan on the range with two 
tablespoons of clarified butter in it, dip 
in by the spoonful the egg and bread 
mixture and fry brown on both sides. 
Eggs with Melted Cheese 

Grate two ounces of a hard, biting 
cheese, add two tablespoons of butter, a 
dusting of salt, nutmeg and pepper and 
half a glass of cooking wine. Stir over 
the fire until the cheese melts, then crack 
in five eggs and set in a hot oven until 
they are “set;” serve with croutons of 
bread or toasted rice. 


An April Luncheon 


By M. N. 


A charming luncheon to be served 
soon after Easter follows out as far as 
possible the all white idea. The table 
is set with the utmost simplicity, with 
white narcissi for center decoration. The 
green of the leaves and delicate green 
candle shades are the only touches of 
color. 

The menu begins with fruit, pineap- 
ples and bananas sweetened and chilled 
and served in long-stemmed glasses. A 
dash of lemon juice makes this combina- 
tion perfect. The cream of corn soup is 
garnished with popcorn, prepared just 
before serving and beautifully tender. 
The Maryland chicken is served with a 
eream sauce made with real cream and 
the croquettes are a delicious brown. 
Individual dishes of potato puff are 
served. To serve with the salad, the 
sandwiches are cut in faney shapes and 
have a filling of cream cheese and 
chopped nuts. 

For the dessert, little cases are made 
by cutting out the center of angel cup- 
cakes. These are filled with a fruit sher- 
bet, made from orange and lemon juice, 
and on the top is a garnish of whipped 
cream. The complete menu is as fol- 
lows: 

Salpicon of fruit 
Cream of corn soup with garnish of 
popcorn 
Fillets of halibut a la poulette 
Bechamel sauce Dressed cucumbers 
Saratoga potatoes 
Maryland chicken Cream sauce 
Potato puff Tomato croquettes 
Water cress salad 
Cheese sandwiches 
Fruit sherbet in angel cake cases 
Coffee 
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Spring Relishes 
(See illustrations, Pages 392-393) 


Fairy Cones 

Take the yolks of six eggs and three 
ounces of white sugar, two tablespoons of 
fiour, add a cup of English walnut meats 
ground very fine. Beat the mixture 
until it looks white. Spread out on 
buttered pans and bake in a quick oven. 
Cut in three-inch squares and roll each 
square in the shape of a cone. Serve 
filled with whipped cream, colored pink 
and flavored with rose. Mrs Alex Has- 
brouck. 


Cream Puffs and Chocolate Eclairs 
These are delicacies not to be in- 
dulged in when eggs are at midwinter 
prices, but with Easter eggs now in, they 
are permissible. The base of eclairs and 
cream puffs is the same, and the follow- 
ing recipe will make a dozen and a half. 
Bring to a boil in a granite bowl, one cup 
of water, a quarter of a cup of butter, 
one teaspoon of sugar and a dash of salt, 
then sift in gradually while you stir the 
mixture, one and a fourth cups of pastry 
flour. Cook for a moment or two, re- 
move from the fire and stir till it is 
nearly cool, then add one by one three 
eggs, beating one thoroughly into the 
thick batter before adding another. 
When all the eggs are in and the mixture 
has been well beaten, drop by spoonfuls 
on a buttered and floured baking tin. 
Leave three or four inches of space be- 
tween each spoonful for the puffs to swell 
and spread. If eclairs are wished, press 
the batter through a pastry bag in long 
narrow fingers. Bake in a hot oven for 
thirty minutes. Be very careful that the 
puffs are perfectly crisp and baked to the 
heart before taking them from the oven, 
or they will fall and be doughy. When 
cold split open near the top and put in a 
cream filling made after this recipe: 
Seald a pint of milk, pour it over three 
egg yolks beaten till thick, a quarter of 
a cup of flour, three-quarters of a cup of 
sugar and a dash of salt. Return to the 
double boiler and cook till the mixture is 
of the consistency of custard, stirring it 
steadily. Add one tablespoon of vanilla 
and cool before filling the puffs. Use the 
same mixture to fill the eclairs, pouring 
over each one when filled a maple or choc- 
olate frosting. If all the puffs are not 
required for one meal, they may be saved 
for a few days, freshened by putting in 
the oven, then filled. They are very nice 
with a spoonful of raspberry or straw- 
berry jam inside and whipped cream 


pressed through the pastry bag on top 
of each. 
Violet Cake 

Cream one-half cup butter, then add 
one cup sugar and cream once more, now 
add the stiilly beaten whites of four eggs, 
then half a cup of milk, then one and 
one-half cups flour in which is sifted one 
rounding teaspoon of baking powder and 
one teaspoon violet extract, with four 
drops of vanilla. Bake in moderate oven 
one hour. When cool ice with white 
fondant flavored with violet and decorate 
with crystallized violets and stems cut 
either from angelica or citron. Eliza- 
beth W. Morrison. 
Macaroni and Ham 

An excellent accompaniment to cold 
boiled ham is macaroni. A nice way to 
serve it is to heap the hot, boiled tubes 
in the center of a platter with slices of 
ham surrounding it. Send to the table 
with a dish of Parmesan cheese and 
abundance of a savory tomato sauce. 
Pineapple Sponge 

To a quart of pineapple jelly, which 
has stiffened to a syrupy consistency, add 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs. 
Beat together until the surface will hold 
a drop of the mixture, turn into eggshells 
from which one end has been cut, hav- 
ing first moistened them with ice cold 

water. When the sponge is firm, remove 
the shells and serve in a bed of whipped 
cream with a garnish of candied cher- 
ries. 


Water Lily Salad 

The eggs, first hard cooked, are cut 
earefully with a sharp knife and then 
placed on a bed of fresh cress. To be 
served with mayonnaise dressing. 


Easter Salad 


Another egg salad is the following: 
Rub inside of a salad bowl with a slice 
of onion, then heap into bowl cleaned 
endive and watercress, adding a few 
sprigs of green parsley and chervil; lay 
three hard-cooked eggs, shelled, in this 
nest. At the table dress with vinegar, 
olive oil, paprika and salt. When serv- 
ing allow half an egg to each guest. The 
servers illustrated are Swiss and the 
spoon is horn shaped, in which the liquids 
and condiments can be easily mixed. 


Afternoon Tea Cakes 

These little cakes are cut in the shapes 
desired and then dipped in slightly 
sweetened chocolate. They add a de- 
lightful variety to the many little cakes 
served 
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Cooking for Invalids 


By Louise Worthen 


That the cooking is an essential of the 
invalid’s care, all doctors and nurses 
agree. There are dishes especially fitted 
for the invalid’s use, which the trained 
nurse knows how to prepare, but we are 
interested to have the amateur nurse 
know them, as well as some other points 
in serving the sick or convalescent. We 
have seen that many amateur nurses, 
with the best will in the world, serve 
undercooked gruel and watery or greasy 
broths, forget variety, arrange the tray 
carelessly, and in all ways place them- 
selves on the blacklist as poor nurses. 

Now to avoid all these heinous offenses, 
a little knowledge and a good deal of 
eare are all that are necessary. The 
secrets of invalid cookery are few and 
simple. For the matters of cooking and 
serving there are a few general rules 
which should never be transgressed. 

First of all, the materials bought for 
cooking must be of the best quality, 
fresh and in good condition. This, in 
some households, applies as a matter of 
course to all cookery, but in case of an 
invalid or convalescent, it is indispen- 
sable. First quality, then quantity. It is 
generally the best plan to cook only 
enough for one serving, unless it is some 
material which will not suffer if kept 
over for a second, or even a third. This 
is especially applicable to the making of 
broths, if the season and conveniences 
for keeping allow. 

Remember, in serving a patient, that 
while the appetite is stimulated by the 
sight of a small quantity of food, dain- 
tily served, the impression is quite the 
opposite if too much is set before him. 
It is better to serve twice than to risk 
too large a serving at first. 

The tray should be daintiness itself, 
every bit of linen spotlessly white, and 
the china and glass the prettiest the 
house affords. 

The physician will prescribe the diet, 
but the chances are that he will have 
little or no idea of the recipes to be used. 
The nurse is supposed to know all that. 
And any nurse, amateur or professional, 
may, with a little forethought, have 
these recipes at her fingers’ ends, or, at 
least, in a nearby recipe book. 

Gruels are often used in a “soft” diet. 
And perhaps there is no dish so unpal- 
atable and uninviting as gruel poorly put 
together and undercooked. Any cereal 
used for gruel should be cooked for at 
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least two hours in a double boiler. This 
makes a thick porridge which can be 
thinned, a little at a time, with hot milk 
or water, nicely seasoned with salt and 
served hot. 

To make a strong broth, start the meat 
in cold water, heating very gradually, 
then cooking at the simmering stage 
until all the good of the meat is cooked 
out. It should be entirely freed from 
fat, and served hot with rusks, or dry 
toast in dainty rounds, strips or other 
fancy shapes. A covered bouillon cup 
is the best thing for retaining the heat. 

In serving fruits, seek for variety in 
service, if the same fruit must be used 
over and over. Oranges, especially, lend 
themselves to pretty variations. Speak- 
ing of fruits, there are many good acid 
drinks for use in fevers, which will 
furnish a change from lemon and orange- 
ades. Cranberries cooked with water and 
sugar, strained, and thinned with cracked 
ice, are delicious. Currant jelly can be 
dissolved in hot water, sweetened and 
cooled, and served in the same way. 
An individual quantity of grape juice 
may be prepared by the regular rule 
from one bunch of grapes. In diseases 
which affect the throat, pineapple juice 
is good, and, with a little lemon juice 
added, to bring out the fruit flavor, a 
delicious drink is made. 

The making of toast is something 
of which everyone thinks herself capable, 
but for the sick person, especial care 
must be taken. The bread should be 
slowly heated, first on one side, then on 
the other, then toasted on both sides in 
the same way. Unless you are especially 
directed to do so, do not butter toast, 
but take it dry to your patient, placing 
the butter in a separate plate. While 
in case of a well person it makes only 
a slight difference if the buttered toast 
digests more slowly, your convalescent 
cannot afford more than the necessary 
energy for digestive processes. 

For the amateur nurse, then, the 
points upon which to base her practice 
are quality and quantity of food, accu- 
rate recipes, carefully followed, good 
serving, with all the dainty touches pos- 
sible, and an intelligent adaptation of the 
means at her command to the needs of 
the invalid. A good bit of study before 
sickness really comes will find her ready 
for the emergency and not at all afraid 
to meet it. 


Birter ALMOND gives a very desirable 
macaroon flavor to cookies. Subscriber. 
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April Menus 


Planned to Meet the Needs of the Average 
Home, in Matters of Variety, Food 
Values and Economy 


By Louise Worthen 


Fripay, APRIL I 
Breakfast 
Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs Toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fish chowder 
Crisped crackers 
Pickles 
Hot cross buns 
Apple jelly 
Dinner 
Barley soup 
Baked haddock 
Mashed potatoes 
Parsnips Pickled beets 
Dressed lettuce 
Date pudding Coffee 


Tuzspay, APRIL 5 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 

Minced chicken on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed dried beef and 
celery 
Baked potatoes 
Rusks Coco 

Dinner 

Celery soup 
Breaded lamb chops 
Potatoes au gratin 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Steamed fig pudding 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, Aprit 6 


Sarurpay, ApriIL 2 
Breakfast H 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Liver and bacon 
Potato cakes Corn cake 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Pea soup 
Toasted corn cake 
Macedoine jelly 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Baked beans 
Srown bread 
Mustard pickles 
Apple salad 
Sponge cake Coffee 

Sunpay, AprIL 3 
Breakfast 

Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Fish hash Brown bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Roasted chicken 
Riced potato 
Peas in timbale cases 
Dressed lettuce 

Chocolate pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 

Creamed shrimps 

Toasted brown bread 
Macedoine jelly 
Wafers 

Monpay, Aprit 4 

Breakfast 
Baked apples 

Cereal with cream 
Omelet | 

Whole wheat muffins 
Coffee | 
Luncheon 

Macaroni and cheese 

Baking powder biscuit 
Cocoa 
Peanut cookies 
Dinner 
Plain oyster stew 
Blanquette of chicken 
Baked squash 
Asparagus on toast 
Celery salad 
Pineapple tapioca pud 
ding with cream 
Coffec 
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Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed eggs 
Potato cakes 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped oysters 
Toasted muffins 
Pickles Nut cake 
Dinner 
Lettuce soup 
Meat loaf with olive 
sauce 
Browned potatoes 
String beans 
Orange salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 
Tuurspay, 7 
Breakfast 
Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 
Sally Lunn muffins 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bean porridge 
Rusks Olives 
Pear sauce 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Cold meat loaf 
Potato croquettes 
Creamed onions 
String bean and lettuce 


salad 
Baked Indian pudding 
with cream 
Coffee 
Fripay, Aprit 8 
Breakfast 
Canned _ raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Meat and potato hash 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Egg salad 
Parker House rolls 
Cold Indian pudding 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Fried smelts with tartar 
sauce 
Potatoes Spinach 
Tomato salad 
Jellied prunes with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 


Saturpay, ApRIL 9 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs French toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Mixed pickles 
Orange jelly 
Dinner 
Lamb stew with dump- 
lings 
Turnips 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 
Fruit sherbet Coffee 
Sunpay, APRIL 10 
Breakfast 
Bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Baked potatoes 
Griddlecakes Coffee 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Roast of beef 
Browned potatoes 
Dandelion greens 
Celery salad 
Lemon pie Coffec 
Supper 
Clam bouillon 
Cheese and nut salad 
Chocolate layer cake 


Cocoa 
Monpay, Aprit 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 


Potato omelet 
Oatmeal gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed salmon 
Baked potatoes Olives 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dinner 
Clear tomato soup 
Sliced beef 
Escalloped potatoes 
Creamed cauliflower 
Peas and lettuce salad 
Baked rice pudding 
Coffee 
Tvuespay, 12 
Breakfast 
Orange marmalade 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Pickles Rolls 
Fruit 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Stuffed shoulder of veal 
Browned potatoes 
Spinach 
Currant jelly 
Dressed tomatoes 
Crackers and cheese 
Coffee 
Wepnespay, APRIL 13 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Toasted salt fish 
Potato cakes 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped rice and 
cheese 
Baking powder biscuit 


Brow 
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‘ocoa 
Stuffed dates 


Toast 


Prune whip 
Fripay, APRIL 15 


Toasted muffins 


Dinner 
Barley soup 
Veal croquettes 


Potato au gratin 


Sliced tomatoes 
Dressed lettuce 


Pineapple shortcake 


Coffee 


Tuurspay, APRIL 14 


Breakfast 
Bananas 


Cereal with cream 
Dropped eggs on toast 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Fried oysters 


Whole wheat bread 


Pickles 
Cream puffs 
Dinner 


Broiled sardines 


Sliced tongue 
Baked potatoes 


Escalloped cabbage 


Vegetable salad 
Coffce 


Breakfast 
Oranges 


Cereal with cream 
Meat and potato hash 
Graham muffins 


Coffee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped eggs and 


tomatoes 

Olives 

Chocolate cake 
Dinner 

Split pea soup 


Fillet of cusk with 
oyster dressing 
Spinach 
Mashed potatoes 
Caramel custard 


Beet salad 


Coffee 


Saturpay, AprIL 16 


Breakfast 


Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 


Fried potatoes 


Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 
Fish souffle 
Graham toast 


Stewed tomatoes 


Gingerbread 
Dinner 
Tomato soup 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 


Cucumber salad 
Pineapple jelly 
Sunpay, Apri 17 


Coffee 


Breakfast 
Stewed apples 


Cereal with cream 


Fried smelts 
n bread 
inner 
Consomme 


Coffee 


Fricassee of lamb 
Mashed potatoes Peas 
Tomato jelly salad 
Crackers and cheese 


Coffee 
Supper 


Creamed chicken and 


mushrooms 
Olives 
aple cream cake 


Monpay, Aprit 18 


Breakfast 
Prune sauce 


Cereal with cream 


Minced lamb 


Baked potatoes 


Coffee 
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Luncheon 
Baked bean and _ tomat: 


soup 
Croutons Pickles 
Maple cake 
Dinner 
Rice soup 
Hamburg steak with 
olive sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
String bean salad 
Steamed gingerbread 
with whipped cream 
Coffee 


Tuespay, APRIL 19 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs with 
chopped meat 
Oatmeal muffins Coffe. 
Luncheon 
Clam fritters 
Rolls Cream cheese 
Cup custard 
Dinner 
Clam broth 
Broiled tripe 
Potato au gratin 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Boiled rice with cream 
Coffee 


Wepnespay, APRIL 20 
Breakfast 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Fish hash Corn cake 

Coffee 


Dinner | 
White soup j 
Planked shad 
Parsley sauce 
Potato souffle 

Dandelion greens 
Egg and lettuce salad | 
Stewed figs with | 
whipped cream | 
Coffee | 


Saturpay, APRIL 23 
Breakfast j 
Oranges 

Cereal with cream 

Creamed fish and potato 

Toast Coffee | 
Luncheon | 

Baked peas 
Pickles Brown bread 
Canned peaches | 
Dinner 

Cream of lettuce soup | 
Broiled steak 
Riced potato | 

Succotash Orange salad} 

Crackers and cheese | 
Coffee | 
Sunpay, ApriIt 24 
Breakjast 
Canned raspberries 
Cereal with cream 
Oyster omelet 
Graham gems 
Dinner 
Tomato consomme 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potato 
Spinach 
Cucumber salad 
Raspberry souffle 
Coffee 
Supper 
Welsh rarebit 
Toast Salted nuts 


Luncheon 
Salmon salad 
Baking powder biscuit 
Olives 
Molded rice with lemon 
sauce 
Dinner 
Macaroni soup 
Beef a la mode 
Browned potatoes 
Buttered parsnips 
Water cress salad 
Banana meringue 


Coffee 


Tuurspay, APRIL 21 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 


Lemon tarts 
Monpay, Aprit 25 
Breakfast 
Cereal with chopped 
figs and cream 
Minced meat on toast 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Smoked halibut 
Creamed potatoes 
Olives 
Cup cakes Cocoa 
Dinner 
Celery soup 
Chicken croquettes 
Potatoes String beans 
Dressed lettuce 
Chocolate Bavarian 
cream 


Chops Baked potatoes 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped cheese 
Whole wheat bread 
Grape jelly 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup 
Veal cutlets 
Mashed potato 
Tomato croquettes 
Dressed lettuce 
Lemon milk sherbet 
Coffee 


Fripay, AprIL 22 
Breakfast 


Cereal with dates and 
cream 


Creamy egg Toast} 


Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato chowder 
Whole wheat bread 
Mustard pickles 
Orange marmalade 


Coffee 
Tvespay, Aprit 26 
Breakfast 
Canned pears 
Cereal with cream 
| Dropped eggs on fried 
rice 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
| Cheese cream toast 
Cake Apple jell: 
Dinner 
Panned oysters 
Fillet of beef 
Horseradish sauce 
Potato au gratin 
Stuffed tomatoes 
[Onion and lettuce salai 
Banana fritters 
Coffee 


| 

| Wepnespay, APRIL 27 
Breakfast 
Bananas 

Cereal with cream 


Griddlecakes and syrup 


Coffee 


Coffee] Fruit sauce Coffee 
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Luncheon | 
Escalloped macaroni 
Parker House rolls 

Strawberry jam 

. Dinner 

Puree of peas 
Sliced fillet of beef 

Potato puff 

Asparagus on toast 

Dressed cucumber 
Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 
Tutrspay, Aprit 28 

Breakfast 

Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Warmed over beef in 

gravy 

Potato cakes 

Toast Coffce 

Luncheon 
Hulled corn and milk 
Cheese sandwiches 

Candies 
Dinner 
Vermicelli soup 
Broiled ham 
Baked potatoes 
Canned corn 
Dressed lettuce 


Cottage pudding 
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Fripay, Aprit 29 
Breakfast 
Prune sauce 
Cereal with cream 
Ham omelet 
Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Oyster salad 
Rolls Olives 
Lemon jelly 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Boiled halibut Egg sauce 
Mashed potato 
Asparagus on toast 
Dressed lettuce 
Coffee eclairs Coffee 
Saturpay, AprIL 30 
Breakfast 
Sliced pineapple 
Cereal with cream 
Fried hominy 
jaked eggs Coffee 
Luncheon 
Egg and potato salad 
Rolls Macaroons 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Escalloped fish 
Potatoes Peas 
Lettuce salad 
Strawberries 
Sponge cake Coffee 


Some Tested Recipes 


Hot Cross Buns 


Beat to a cream one large cup of 
granulated sugar and one scant cup of 
butter. Add gradually three eggs beaten 
well and one pint of scalded milk, blood 
warm. Put in flour enough to make a 
batter as stiff as you can beat it. Add 
one yeast cake dissolved in one-half cup 


of lukewarm water. 


Beat until it blis- 


ters well. In the morning knead rapidly, 
but do not use over one-half cup of flour 
in the kneading. Dough must be very 
soft. Rub over top with little warm 
butter and let rise. When double in 
bulk cut into balls like tea biscuit. Rub 
each bun with little butter and make a 
cross on top with a sharp knife. Let 
rise in pans one and one-half or two 
hours. Bake one-half hour. 


Good Friday Pudding 


One and cups of bread 


erumbs and_ the 


same quantity of 


chopped apples; one cup of raisins and 
three eggs. Put in buttered dish and 
steam one and one-half hours. Serve 


with warm sauce 
and brandy. 


flavored with lemon 


Lemon Cheesecakes 

Warm four ounces of butter; grate the 
peel of two lemons; add four ounces of 
powdered sugar and a few almonds. 
Mix all together, adding the juice of one 
of the lemons; pour into patty pans lined 


with a good puff paste. Bake fifteen or 
twenty minutes. P. A. N. 
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Storing Winter Clothes 
By Katherine E. Megee 


It is during the first seductive ‘and 
rest-alluring weeks of spring that the 
moth does its work, and not in mid- 
summer as is commonly supposed. It is 
but completed at that season. Early in 
the spring the torpid worms are changed 
into chrysalids, in which state they re- 
main for about three weeks, when they 
are transformed into winged moths and 
fly about the house in the evenings dur- 
ing May and June, then deposit their 
eggs in some favorable place for incuba- 
tion, and die. Two weeks later these 
eggs, which are too small for the naked 
eye to discover, are hatched and the 
young worms immediately begin their 
ravages and continue their work of 
destruction until returning winter in- 
duces torpidity. 

The most effectual way to render a 
house moth-proof—and that is the end to 
be striven for—is to give it, each recur- 
ring spring and fall, a general and 
thorough cleaning. One of the arch ene- 
mies of the moth is cleanliness. Another 
is light. This pest, like all evildoers, 
loves dark haunts and dirt and hates the 
sunlight—a fact which housewives and 
architects should keep before them. 
Attics and storage rooms should be well 
lighted and ventilated. 

After this wholesale attack upon the 
haunts of the intruder, the next step 
is to take more effectual and _ special 
measures to protect such garments and 
furnishings as are liable to be attacked 
by it. To the possessor of a cedar chest 
or wardrobe the task of storing is a 
comparatively easy one. But the ma- 
jority of housewives are not so fortunate 
and must, therefore, cast about for other 
ways and means equally efficacious, if 
more troublesome. Moth balls are con- 
sidered by many to be adequate for the 
purpose if dropped among the stored 
articles. But on account of the dis- 
agreeable odor which despite frequent, 
airings clings to garments so long after 
ee their use becomes objection- 
apie, 

Furs seem to have an especial fascina- 
tion for moths. For this reason all fur 
garments, rugs and the like should be 
safely stored before there has been heat 
enough to transform the chrysalid into 
the winged insect. The preliminary step 
in putting away furs for the summer is 
to give them a thorough combing with a 
dressing comb, thereby dislodging any 
possible torpid worm or eggs; then after 


beating well and airing, sprinkle freely 
with pulverized gum camphor, cedar dust, 
tobacco leaves or anything else highly 
aromatic, and dispose of the furs in 
paper flour sacks of ample size. Do not 
tie the openings, but instead turn the 
edges over and paste them down with a 
strip of muslin. When flour sacks are 
not obtainable, make sacks of news- 
papers, pasting, not sewing, the edges 
together. Printer’s ink is said to be 
peculiarly obnoxious to moths and other 
insects. Blankets may be safely stored 
in such receptacles, provided, always, the 
blankets are clean. Indeed, too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity 
for having all stored articles scrupu- 
lously clean. Only then can one be sure 
that no torpid worms or eggs are 
also being housed. When there is no 
reason to suspect the presence of moths 
in a house, the simple precaution of 
wrapping garments to be packed—except- 
ing furs—-in newspapers will of itself 
suffice. The oil of cedar is said to be 
a sure preventive against the ravages of 
moths. As the oil stains, care must be 
taken that it does not come in contact 
with clothing. To use it, saturate balls 
of cotton wadding and drop them in 
tightly closed boxes and trunks. 

When it is not convenient to lift heavy 
carpets, go carefully over every inch of 
the edge with a damp towel and a hot 
flatiron. This treatment will dislodge 
any possible dormant worms or destroy 
any chance eggs. If there is reason to 
suspect the presence of moths in a car- 
pet, it should by all means come up and 
be thoroughly beaten and cleaned. The 
floor should be washed over with benzine, 
then freely sprinkled with red pepper. 
After tacking the carpet down again, go 
over it with diluted turpentine (three 
tablespoonfuls to three quarts of water) ; 
change the water frequently. 

The more sensible way to deal with 
the carpet question—and the one pro- 
gressive housewives are speedily adopt- 
ing—is to substitute for them art 
squares and rugs, and thus rob spring 
cleaning of one of its greatest burdens 
and the moth of its strongest hold. 

Burns of ordinary severity are re- 
lieved by sprinkling freely with baking 
soda, and bandaging with a cloth well 
saturated with the same solution. Equal 
parts of linseed oil and lime water are 
efficient, also. A coat of collodion is at 
once alleviating, where the surface is 
merely reddened, but no blister has 
formed. §S. Virginia Levis. 


ru 


¥ Three minutes’ talk with almost any 
householder among the men will disclose 
his lively interest in certain branches of 
household management and bring out 
new ideas for doing or making things 
or conducting the affairs of the home, 
whether in housework, discipline, cook- 
ery, heating and lighting, plumbing or 
any other department. We have goodly 
prize awards for our male readers who 
will take the pains to write out their 
ideas in more or less brief paragraphs 
and send them to the Editor. Such con- 
tributions come in from time to time, 
but we want more and will pay for those 
that are new and practical. There are 
five prizes of five dollars each; the time 
limit is June 1. Let’s hear from the 
men. 


# A delicious egg course for luncheon is 
served at the leading hotels of New York 
and Boston. It is made by toasting one- 
half of an English muffin, placing on top 
of it a very thin slice of broiled ham, and 
on that a poached egg, perfectly round in 
shape. Serve with a Hollandaise sauce 
poured over. This is called Eggs Ben- 
edict. B. J. 


¥ “I have taught my children,” said a 
mother I know, “to come to me imme- 
diately for even a pin scratch. I do not 
mean to exaggerate little pains, but my 
father, who was a physician, taught me 
how easy was precaution beside cure. I 
always keep on hand two good antisep- 
ties, listerine and boracie acid in solu- 
tion. Every fresh wound or scratch is 
bathed cleanly and wrapped in sterilized 
cheesecloth before a particle of dirt can 
enter it. One so often finds children 
with stubborn sores on their hands or 
feet, which take forever to heal. They 
were probably caused by a rusty nail, 
by the dirty sort of knife one finds in a 
boy’s pocket or by a broken bottle which 
may have held anything. The ugliest 
wound of this sort, if cared for immedi- 
ately, will heal immediately. In nearly 
every city during the winter a course 


is given on nursing and simple surgical 
work, which a mother may find both in- 
teresting and profitable. If this is not 
available I would advise every mother to 
go to her physician and pay him a fee 
if necessary for a lesson on cleaning a 
wound and bandaging it, as well as what 
to do for the bruises and contusions 
which are of daily occurrence in the 
growing family.” C, 


¥A successful April fool joke was car. 
ried out in this way: a small piece of 
skin was cleverly cut, with a sharp pen- 
knife, out of the top of a dozen oranges, 
and their interior was replaced by wet 
yellow tissue paper. The removed skin 
was then carefully stuck on with muci- 
lage. When the oranges were cut it was 
surprising to see how well they imitated 
the real orange interior. Many of the 
guests were completely deceived. H. B.S. 


¥ While traveling in Canada last 
autumn I made the acquaintance of a 
delicious cheese which I had never heard 
of before and which may be new to the 
readers of Goon It is 
ealled oka cheese, and is made by the 
Trappist monks at a monastery near 
Quebee. In appearance it is not unlike 
Swiss cheese, full of holes, but soft and 
creamy, with a quite indescribably de- 
licious flavor. I believe it is now to be 
obtained in New York, and no doubt in 
other large cities, and to one in search 
of novelty, I can quite safely recommend 
it. 


¥ The prettiest and. most sensible pina- 
fores for little girls are shown by a New 
York firm that has the reputation for the 
best in everything, both in style and 


utility. These are made in dainty 
shades of pink and blue chambray and 
are cut with no fullness at the top, but 
flaring from under the arm to the bottom 
to give plenty of fullness. The straps 
over the shoulders are cut in separate 
pieces and have along each edge a band 
one-fourth of an inch in width of white 
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dimity with a pinhead dot in black; or 
these dots may be French knots. The 
pinafores button from top to bottom in 
the back. When worn with a dainty lit- 
tle white guimpe they serve the purpose 
of both dress and pinafore, and nothing 
could be prettier in effect and more sim- 
ple to launder. B. J. 


¥% While preparing breakfast one morn- 
ing I had just placed the coffee pot of 
boiling coffee on the stove hearth, when 
my four-years-old girl in passing caught 
one of her long apron ties on the coffee 
pot handle, and pot, coffee, baby and 
all were straightway in a tangle. It 
scalded her back and entire right limb 
very badly. Being four miles from 
either doctor or drug store, we had to 
think quickly of some available remedy. 
We bathed the burns in kerosene and 
rubbed on flour as long as it would 
adhere, repeating the process every 
twenty or thirty minutes. By noon 
there were no burns visible and our fam- 
ily physician said that presence of mind 
had saved our baby girl from a long 
sickness. Mrs A. L. C. 


¥ 1 want to tell you about a little device 

my husband made for holding the 

kitchen lamps. It is a 

little three-cornered shelf 

built in one corner of the 

room about two and a half 

feet above the kitchen 

table. It is best shown by 

the diagrams. The stem 

of the lamp is_ passed 

through a and then the 

5 lamp is slightly lowered 

a so that the bowl of it rests 

on rim b. By this means there is no 

danger of the lamp’s being knocked off 

the shelf and it can be instantly removed 

if needed in other rooms. Mrs E. L. 
Howell. 


¥The ordinary guest book in which 
everyone who comes to a house, espe- 
cially those who have a reputation for 
writing or saying bright things, is ex- 
pected to write, is a great bore to the 
man or woman who dines out constantly, 
however interesting it may be to the 
hostess who looks over it afterward. 
There is another sort of guest book more 
practical. This is kept by the hostess 
who entertains a gool deal. In her 
book she gives under the date the names 
of the people entertained at luncheon 
and dinner, and above all, she notes the 
decorations used and the menu of the 
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meal. Almost every cook has her spe- 
cialties and there is a tendency to serve 
the same things over and over while 
‘hey are in season. But this methodical 
hostess is in no danger of repeating her 
entrees and serving the same dinner 
twice to the same person, for she refers to 
her book and then puts on her thinking 
cap, with the result—an entirely new 
dinner. M. C. D. 


® Here in Boston we call a pie with 
plain filling, “Washington pie;” with 
chocolate filling, “Booker Washington 
pie.” Frances B. 


¥ One of the most delightful afternoon 
parties I have ever attended was an 
embroidery bee. Each girl was given a 
little square of linen; thimbles, scissors 
and needles were provided and a sewing 
basket of odds and ends of all colors and 
kinds of embroidery floss tangled and 
knotted together. A prize was offered to 
the girl who should finish the prettiest 
piece in a given time. Some who were 
not gifted with the needle made little 
designs in drawn work with fringe, while 
others made real little doilies with a 
flower or jewel pattern and _ scalloped 
edge. The work was very exciting and 
entertaining in the hurry to get finished 
and the bell rang all too soon. B. M. S. 


¥ My twin babies were very delicate 
when they were little and, for over a 
year, we found it necessary to feed them 
every two hours throughout the night. 
It was no small task to get up so many 
times during the night, prepare the milk 
and heat it to the required temperature 
while my two sons were crying them- 
selves black in the face and waking up 
everyone else in the house; it also re- 
quired either several trips to the down- 
stairs kitchen or else quite an elaborate 
cooking outfit in the children’s room. 
Finally, I evolved this plan, which 
proved a complete success. I took a 
deep covered earthenware jar, such as is 
used for pickles, and covered it with 
twenty thicknesses of newspaper, then I 
covered all this smoothly with two thick- 
nesses of the heaviest of flannel—cover 
and all—this, of course, was to retain the 
heat in the jar when I had once made it 
hot. Every night, an hour before bed- 
time, I filled this jar full of boiling hot 
water and covered it closely, so that the 
jar itself should get thoroughly hot; then 
when I went to bed, an hour later, I 
poured out this first water and again 
filled it with boiling water and this time 
I added the eight bottles of hot, freshly 
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prepared modified milk, each tightly 
corked with fresh absorbent cotton. The 
jar itself was placed on a small table at 
the side of the bed, together with a large 
pitcher of cold water and the rubber 
nipples, and then, when my boys awoke 
in just two hours, as one of them always 
did, it took but a moment or two to 
uncover the jar, take out the much- 
wanted two bottles, cool them a little in 
the large pitcher of cold water and give 
them to the hungry children. The sec- 
ond feeding needed but very little cool- 
ing and the third and fourth feedings 
none at all; sometimes the last feeding 
was a bit cooler than usual but it never 
did the children any harm. I used this 
jar faithfully every night for nine 
months and my little sons became strong 
and well and even outgrew several of 
their little friends who had the advan- 
tage of being single babies. F. B. 


¥ A cover for the egg cup to be used at 
the Easter breakfast is in the form of a 
chicken’s head, which fits like a cap over 
the cup, and is not only ornamental but 
also keeps the egg hot. The material is 
white felt, or flannel, with red flannel 
for the comb and wattles, the bill and 
a few feathers are outlined with red 
embroidery silk and also the eye, which 
consists of a red jewel. The dimensions 
are about four inches high, and about 
three and one-half inches wide at the 
base. Of course the two sides are cut 
the same size and are overcast together, 
the comb and wattles are sewed between 
the two sides and can be shaped with the 
seissors after they are sewed in place. 


¥ A Mother of Five tells of beginning to 
teach obedience and control when her 
baby was very young. Very good, if 
one avoids overdoing it. But there are 
other things one can begin early to teach 
and one of these is to lift the mind from 
troubles which must be borne, or pleas- 
ures which cannot be had, to something 
pleasant within reach or in the future. 
When my babies first began to bump, 
burn and so forth, ’'d promptly do what- 
ever I could to relieve the hurt (and 
some were pretty bad), expressing my 
sympathy sincerely but briefly, and then 
carry them out of doors if the weather 
permitted. If not, we would go to a 
window in another room from where the 
hurt was received and call attention to 
something to be seen outside. As they 
grew old enough to understand I talked 
to them when in trouble, suggesting all 
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the pleasant things I could think of to 
do or think about. Once one sorely dis- 
appointed little boy of four spent a very 
happy afternoon making candy in a cup 
with half an egg, both yolk and white, 
a few drops of vanilla and a little very 
lumpy pulverized sugar. Now when a 
disappointment comes my little philoso- 
phers go over the field of possible pleas- 
ures more rapidly than I can. I cannot 
recall a whine or tear for what has to 
be, or cannot be had, and I am often 
touched at the suggestions they make 
for my comfort when things are not 
just right. Mrs R. G. Daggett. 


¥ To protect the hands while sweeping 
I have never found anything else half 
so satisfactory as a pair of 
loose mittens made of extra 
heavy canton flannel, fleeced 
side in. The strong points 
about these mittens are, first, 
the material from which 
they are made, unless worn 
almost threadbare, is im- 
pervious to dust, thus keep- 
ing the hands clean and free 
from grit; the fleeced lining serves as a 
sort of cushion and affords double pro- 
tection to the palms; being large and 
loose, they are easy to put on and pre- 
vent the hands from becoming red and 
swollen as they do when encased in 
tightly fitting gloves while sweeping; 
extending well over the wrist, they keep 
the dress cuffs clean; simple in shape, 
they can be made by even the most in- 
experienced needlewoman; they are 
cheap, one yard of material being suffi- 
cient for two pairs of gloves; they are 
durable, and wash both easily and well, 
considerations not to be undervalued. I 
have always used the white canton flan- 
nel for the purpose, though if preferred 
the colored might be employed. Gray or 
brown would be very suitable. Kather- 
ine E. Megee. 


¥ My sister when a little child drank a 
large quantity of camphor. An old lady 
who was visiting at the house told my 
mother to give her cream. The doctor 
soon arrived, but said it was the cream 
that saved her, that he would have been 


too late. E. W. W. 


® A certain independent woman has all 
her meals served on an oiled hard wood 
table, because she has a large family and 
prefers cleanliness to soiled linen and 
silence. She uses round Japanese mats 
made of straw, and various metal dishes 
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to avoid breakage. She has discovered 
some pewter and copper bowls and plates 
for fruit, bread, etc, and has made them 
beautiful by polishing. Her table is so 
unique as to be the admiration of her 
friends. Y. 


¥ My husband made me a coal and kind- 
ling box which is the handiest thing 
in my kitchen. It 
is thirty-six 
inches long by 
twenty-four wide 
and eighteen 
inches deep. It is 
divided into two 
parts, one for 
kindling and one 
for coal; the lat- 
ter has the upper 
board at one end removed and a slanting 
bottom made so that the coal can be 
taken up readily with the fire shovel. A 
door opens into the space under the slant 
and here I keep stove polish, brush, ete. 
The box is made of smooth boards of 
matched lumber, and when the lid is 
closed (it is hinged on the side) it makes 
an ornamental as well as an extremely 
useful article. It will hold a week’s 
supply of kindling and coal for our small 
family. J. Pusey. 


¥ In a house where there is a dearth of 
closets, I have discovered a makeshift 
that, to me, is invaluable. In impro- 
vised closets, made with a wide shelf 
and a curtain with hooks underneath, 
I pin a great many safety pins to the 
inside of the curtain, so that the pins 
come point downward next to the cur- 
tain. Twist the pins down solid so that 
the little rings will hold, and with these 
pins hang all manner of dainty belong- 
ings to the inside of the curtain. It is 
the best place I have ever found for 
shirt waists, fichus, ties, ete. When 
taking down a garment do not remove 
the pin, but simply uneatch, and in 
hanging shirt waists pin through each 
side of the neck band. Mrs Clarke 
Hardy. 


¥ My husband greatly condemns the use 
of the baby comforter, as it is often 
ealled; I refer to the rubber ring with 
a nipple at one end. Mothers defend its 
use, declaring that since there is no hole 
in the end of the rubber, as in the bottle, 
it does not cause colic, as sucking an 
empty bottle is sure to do. It does, how- 
ever, cause a constant waste of saliva— 
the saliva that is so necessary if food is 
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to be properly digested. The writer 
heard another doctor refer to these com- 
forters as “baby killers.” They may not 
kill baby, but they do lay the foundation 
of untold digestive troubles in the years 
to come. Sucking the thumb or a rub- 
ber is largely a matter of habit, and 
unless the little thumb, or the rubber 
nipple, is first put into baby’s mouth,- he 
will not feel the lack of it. A _ thor- 
oughly healthy, properly cared for baby 
will not ery enough to injure himself, 
and none of these false comforters are 
necessary. A Physician’s Wife. 


¥ We had a coachman who threw a 
lighted lamp at his wife, following it 
almost immediately with a squash pie. 
Owing to the extinguishing character of 
the second missile, the fire did very little 
damage. B. P. 


¥A favorite meat dish in my family, 
one which commends itself for econom- 
ical as well as savory reasons, is pre- 
pared as follows: I buy three pounds 
of breast of veal, which is an inexpensive, 
yet particularly toothsome, cut. Before 
it is sent home I have the butcher sep- 
arate and crack the ribs and then make 
a “pocket” in the tissue which lies be- 
tween them and their fleshy covering. 
3efore putting the meat into the roast- 
ing pan, I fill this “pocket” with a 
stutiing made of two cups of bread 
crumbs, two small onions :ninced fine, a 
saltspoon of salt and a dash of cayenne. 
The meat is then dredged well with flour, 
which helps to seal up the juices. After 
the meat is in the pan I pack around it 
a sufficient number of sweet or Irish 
potatoes. These cook in the drippings 
of the meat and are delicious. A pint 
of boiling water is then poured into the 
pan and the whole put to roast or, more 
properly, bake. Katherine FE. Megee. 


¥ A woman went to a specialist to con- 
sult him about trouble with her eyes. 
She had rausea, terrible headaches, and 
at times excruciating’ pain behind the 
eyes, accompanied by dizzy spells. He 
immediately asked if she wore veils. 
She acknowledged she did constantly, 
veils with big and little spots, veils fig- 
ured, crossbarred, black and white or any 
kind that was in fashion. The doctor 
gave her some simple prescription, but 
ordered her imperatively to lay aside 
veils. He said he had scores of women 
patients, with eyes not of normal 
strength, who suffered in all sorts of 
ways from wearing veils covered with 
sprawling figures or dots. This woman 
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followed the orders given her and the 
trouble, from which she had been suffer- 
ing : months, ceased in a few weeks. 


#% It had been our ambition to have a 
beautiful home, and when we moved to 
our present one, we found a row of maple 
trees all perfect except one, and that one, 
a former tenant told us, had been dead 
for a year. We disliked ‘the thought of 
having to cut one out, and decided to try 
what a little nursing would do. We loos- 
ened the dirt about the roots, put wood 
ashes around them to kill any destroying 
insects, filled in with dirt well up around 
the trunk, and awaited results. In the 
spring the leaves came. Very few at 
first—perhaps all summer it was not half 
full, but enough to encourage us. We 
continued our petting, with the result 
that the second summer gave us a tree 
equaling the rest in its abundant foli- 
age. Mabel Philpott. 


# In a house where I visited recently I 
saw all sorts of useful things made from 
bamboo: supports for small tables, foot- 
stools, bookcases and curtain poles. 
Sometimes the bamboo was split, then it 
made a neat finish to cretonne covered 
boxes, or where a bit of colored matting 
had been transformed into a durable 
splasher or backing to a corner seat. The 
mistress of the pretty little house, who 
is an adept with hammer and nails, told 
me that every bit of bamboo came from 
the handle of a discarded broom. “A 
bamboo handled broom,” she explained, 
“is so light and easy to use, besides it 
costs no more than a heavier one; then 
when the broom is worn out I have 
always a handle I can make into some- 
thing or other.” C., 


¥ Smocking is more in vogue this spring 
than in many years. As it can be used 
either on wash materials or any thin 
wool or silk, it is a pleasant relief from 
shirring and cording. Charming gowns 
with yokes on both blouse and skirt can 
be smocked. The variety in stitches 
gives great scope for originality in de- 
sign. The prettiest blouses are those 
with the sleeve running right up into 
the neck as in a bishop gown. The 
smocking runs down onto the arm, giv- 
ing the long shoulder effect. B. J 


¥ The last time the writer went to the 
Turkish bath rooms, a new linoleum was 
being laid on the floor of the hot room. 
A kind of cement was being laid on be- 
tween the seams of the floor covering, 
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and in answer to my query the man ex- 
plained that this cement was used to 
prevent the water from flowing between 
the edges, and getting underneath the 
linoleum. Water under a piece of oil- 
cloth or linoleum causes an unsightly 
roll or ridge to form, besides roiting the 
oileloth. Very soon this ridge breaks, 
and then it is but a short time when the 
floor must be re-covered. I came right 
home and had the seams of some new 
linoleum cemented together, after they 
were tacked into place, and certainly it 
presents a far neater appearance, as well 
as being likely to outwear the last. 
“Mary Taylor-Ross. 


¥ The Italian, or Parma, violets are not 
good for permanent borders. Use either 
the wild, or the American hybrid known 
as the California, or any of the English 
double violets, of which possibly Lady 
Hume-Campbell is the best variety. 
Keep in mind that the violet should 
have a leaf mold soil, and plenty of shade 
in the afternoon, and be in a damp loca- 
tion, or be given water freely. If fine 
large blooms are desired, keep off the 
runners. To propagate catch the run- 
ners in two-inch pots. When rooted, 
plant where wanted. Samuel A. Ham- 
ilton. 


¥ To stop a mouse hole in a way which 
will prevent any mouse from gnawing 
through again in the same place, I fill 
it up with common laundry soap which 
must be soft enough to be pressed in 
tightly. Then I stick into the filling a 
number of sharp pointed needles near 
enough together to discourage any 
mouse who can endure the taste of soap. 
It has been said that they will not gnaw 
through soap, but I know, to my sorrow, 
that they will after it gets old and dry. 
L. E. R. 


¥ At an apron fair recently I purchased 
an apron which was new to me, and has 
been very useful. It 
is simply made of one 
and one-eighth yards of 
pereale or any yard 
wide material. First, 
tear off about eleven 
inches across the goods 
for the ruffle, then from 
the rest of the length 
take from each side a string three and 
one-half inches wide. Then take off 
another strip nine and one-half inches 
wide to form the pockets, take off another 
narrow piece for a binding, and the piece 
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left is the body of the apron. Hem and 
gather the rutile and sew to the apron, 
having the seam on the right side; then 
cover with the nine and one-half-inch 
strip, which has been hemmed across the 
top, stitch this to the bottom to cover 
the seam of the ruffle and hem it in with 
the sides of the apron. Stitch through 
the strip and the apron twice, forming 
three pockets. If made of white dainty 
material and trimmed this is a very con- 
venient little fancy work apron; made of 
the percale, it is very convenient for 
dusting or anything the busy housewife 
may choose. Mrs A. F. L. 


® At a recently given tea the hostess 
served a chocolate layer cake which had 
a delicious tutti-frutti filling, the foun- 
dation of which resembled a marshmal- 
low frosting, but was of a much firmer 
consistency, was quite half an inch thick, 
spongy, yet so tender it would melt in 
the mouth. The recipe is as follows: 
Cover two tablespoons of granulated gel- 
atine with cold water and set over hot 
water to melt. Boil two cups of granu- 
lated sugar with eight tablespoons of 
water until it will thread, pour into the 
melted gelatine, add a teaspoon of 
vanilla extract and beat (in a cool room) 
until thick and white. Toward the end 
of the beating, stir in various kinds of 
crystallized fruits cut in small pieces. 
Nuts also are a fine addition. Frances 


E. Peck. 


% The doctor tells me that the small 
callous spot on the sole of the foot, 
from which so many housewives suffer, 
can be cured by placing a bit of absorb- 
ent cotton, saturated with olive oil, on 
the spot each morning before putting on 
the stocking or shoe. If a corn has de- 
veloped in the middle of the callous spot, 
touch with a little turpentine every even- 
ing upon retiring, and the corn will 
come out in a little while. Apply the 
turpentine with a toothpick or the 
wrong end of a match, so it will touch 
only the corn. The oil will then soften 
the hard skin around it, and a bit of 
pumice will do the rest. Physician’s 
Wife. 


® I want to advise the “Good Touse- 
keepers” to be sure and rip apart their 
Bagdad rugs and portieres when they 
need to be washed and also to wash each 
strip separately. The colors are almost 
sure to run so that an expensive rug is 
easily ruined, the green and yellow 
stripes especially should be washed out 
quickly in soapy lukewarm water (no 
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soap should ever be rubbed directly on 
the material) and then they should be 
rinsed thoroughly and quickly dried on 
a bright sunny day. It is also well to 
arrange the stripes differently when sew- 
ing them together again, especially in 
the case of a couch covering, partly so 
that the wear and tear shall be more 
evenly distributed and partly in order to 
have the darkest stripes in the middle 
over the top of the couch. F. B. 


¥ Many of the French blouses are made 
with an elastic, one-half inch in width, 
run in at the waist line. This brings the 
blouse in to the figure, and still leaves it 
loose and springy enough for comfort, 
and also does away with the ever visible 
straps, pins, ete. 


¥I have been complimented so many 
times on the thrifty condition of my 
palms, Boston ferns and house plants 
generally, that I consider my success 
largely due to the “Turkish bath” which 
I give them once a week. Every Thurs- 
day morning I have them all removed 
to the bathroom, and after closing the 
door and pulling down the window shade, 
thus excluding every particle of air, I 
fill the bathtub full of sealding water; 
allowing the plants to steam for four or 
five hours. The room should be grad- 
ually cooled before the plants are re- 
moved to a cooler atmosphere. This 
process does away entirely with the 
laborious work of washing and spraying 
the leaves and is much more satisfactory. 
Eleanor Marchant. 


TI laundered my lace draperies for the 
first time last spring, and so successfully 
that when they were rehung someone 
thought they were new. This is the 
way: Choose a fair day. Ascertain 
the length you wish the curtains to be 
when put up again, remembering that 
they will be somewhat shorter than be- 
fore; also measure the width. As the 
curtains are taken down, keep them in 
pairs. To get rid of the loose dust, 
brush them thoroughly or hang them on 
a line to blow. Now take a pair at a 
time, lay the wrong sides together, 
bringing the points and figures together. 
Baste the front and the bottom edges 
together with rather short but loose 
stitches, sometimes taking a back stitch, 
sometimes a few over and over stitches, 
as occasion may require, pulling the 
points and pattern into place carefully. 
Then put the curtains to soak in cold 
water for a few minutes, then change the 
water two or three times till the worst 
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of the dirt is out. Next soak for sev- 
eral hours in tepid soapsuds made of 
some good soap; then wash in fresh 
suds by alternately lifting them and 
letting them return to the water. Do 
not rub, as this wears the fabric. When 
cleansed, rinse in boiling water and let 
stand awhile to steam and whiten. Then 
rinse again and put into bluing water. 
Make very thin starch—starch water. 
Wring through the wringer, putting 
them through two or three times after 
starching them, to dry them as much as 
possible. Choose a sunny room to dry 
them in. Spread on the floor cotton 
cloth or sheets upon which to stretch the 
curtains. Take each pair, always keep- 
ing the two curtains together, and spread 
down on the floor, drawing the front edge 
straight and of the length required by 
measurement. Carefully pull out the 
points and pin to the carpet all the way 
around, putting in the pins close to- 
gether so as to keep the lace stretched. 
Now open the windows to let in the air. 
On a dry, sunny day the curtains will 
dry in from six to ten hours unless the 
pattern be very thick. If deemed advis- 
able, when the lace is nearly dry, a 
heated iron may be pressed upon parts 
of the pattern requiring it, while the 
curtains are still on the floor. When 
the curtains are thoroughly dry, remove 
the pins and carefully pull out the bast- 
ings, cutting the stitches often. Keep 
the pairs separate. R. M. M. 


* To make a bit of a change in the 
flavor of the lamb roast, I baste it fre- 
quently, while roasting, with thin 
strained tomato. E. P. T. 


® Last spring while visiting in the 
country I saw a stick at either end of 
a row of beans with a yarn string 
stretched from one to the other. The 
next morning the string looked like a 
rope, from the quantity of frost on it, 
but it had saved the beans. N. L. C. 


# A diet containing a very little raw 
meat and a dose of sulphur and butter 
once or twice a month accounts, I be- 
lieve, for the perfect condition of my 
pet cat. Florence I. Richardson. 


¥# On going down some minutes before 
breakfast the mistress of the manse 
places in the pot as many tablespoons of 
coffee as there are people to serve, and 
then adds a glass measuring cup of cold 
water for each tablespoon of coffee. 
She places the pot on the gas, with its 
broad, plebeian tin nose filled with 


brown paper. When the coffee boils, it 
is at once taken off and put on the table. 
After having its nose uncorked, and 
after about a tablespoon of cold water 
has been poured through the nose to 
settle it, the cozy is put over the whole 
thing, and the coffee is later on served 
to a family of cranky people who are 
very difficult to please in the coffee mat- 
ter, but who like this way (learned from 
an old German cook) immensely. The 
glass measuring cups are almost twice 
as large as the ordinary china cup now 
in use, therefore a second cup is possible 
almost all around. L. E. C. 


¥ Half of a dress shield fastened on the 
under side of my baby’s bib prevents the 
moisture from wetting his dress and 


underclothing. Mrs E. R. Barnard. 


% A simple and appetizing salad is made 
of shredded celery, boiled spaghetti and 
shredded Spanish peppers (canned) 
served on lettuce with mayonnaise dress- 
ing. This is served at a famous Fifth 
avenue restaurant. B. J. 


¥ For those who are fond of lemons and 
of vinegar, and for most of us in the 
spring and summer months when salads 
are much used, dentists reeommend lime 
water to counteract the acidity of the 
mouth which is extremely harmful to the 
teeth. Lime water is easily and cheaply 
made, since two cents’ worth of un- 
slaked lime will last indefinitely and its 
preparation only implies covering it with 
cold water. <A tablespoon of this milky 
looking fluid should be added to a large 
mug of water with which the teeth are 
eleansed. L. F. 


¥In order to use my mahogany table 
for cards, I made a cover of green felt, 
three inches larger than the table. A 
three-fourths-inch hem into which a 
narrow elastic was drawn made it just 
the right size to snap over the table, 
while the elastic held it firmly in place. 
E. A. B. 


¥ The capacity of my oven is so much 
greater than that of the family stomach 
that I have resorted to the following 
device to economize time and effort in 
cooking meat pie, stews, meat sauce for 
macaroni, and the like. I cut up and 
cook my meat in the usual way but take 
care to put nothing other than seasoning 
—particularly no vegetable—with any 
which is not to be consumed at once. 
When the meat is nearly cooked, I put 
it into ordinary glass preserve jars, heat 
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again to boiling, put on sterilized rub- 
bers, and fasten down the covers with 
the same precautions as in canning fruit. 
I now have jars of sterilized meat which 
will keep for months. Thus I cook half 
a dozen meals at once and have them on 
the pantry shelf ready for use whenever 


I need them. A. R. B. 


¥ A Brooklyn woman whose feats in 
sewing are the wonder of her friends, 
was challenged by one of them to make 
herself a shirt waist out of a very hand- 
some pair of trousers belonging to her 
husband. This she actually did. Vel- 
vet collar and cuffs, small yoke of the 
same material and straps where the piec- 
ing needed to be hidden evolved a waist 
on which the uninitiated complimented 
her, wondering where she found that 
beautiful suiting. Delta. 


® A young friend of mine has an orig- 
inal use for feathers as applied to her 
little daughter’s moral training. Since 
the small Virginia’s intellect began to 
expand, the utmost penalty attached to 
naughty behavior was to have a feather 
laid upon her curly head. Spankings 
have been avoided; a feather from the 


feather brush, or a convenient pillow, 
is all that is needed; and the funny part 
of it is that the youngster has never 
found out that she can shake it off. 
There may be a hint in this for some 


other mother. Mary R. Ramsay. 


¥ Seeing on an imported coat, trimming 
composed of different sized diamond 
pieces cut of silk of the Persian color- 
ings and stitched one above another to 
form the effect illustrated, the thought 
came to me that instead of the difficult 
task of turning and stitching each one 


of the tiny diamonds, one might cut one 
of white silk and stitch it as many times 
as desired with black, afterward filling in 
the spaces between the stitching with 
the colors wished in water colors. This 
I tried and the effect was fully as rich 
and pretty as that of the original trim- 
ming. Mrs J. H. G. 


® At the luncheon given by a Shake- 
speare club, the following clever little 
menu was laid at each cover, the hostess 
explaining that the missing words were 
to be written in and the play from which 
the quotation was taken be supplied, and 
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a prettily bound copy of Romeo an} 
: uliet to be given as a prize for correct 
ists. 


** Let it serve for table talk.” 
Fast a week with bran and 
This piece .f toasted will do’t. 
The sauce to is ceremony. 
How camest thou in this ? 
Buys herself and clothes. 
Adversity’s sweetest » philosophy. 
The weakest kind of drops earliest. 
My - days when I was green in judgment. 
Which is dry as a remainder after a 
voyage. 

The key is: 1. “water”; Love’s Labor’s 
Lost. 2. “cheese”; King Lear. 3. 
“meat”; Macbeth. 4. “pickle”; Tem- 
pest. 5. “bread”; Othello. 6. “milk”; 
Romeo and Juliet. 7. “fruit”; Mer- 
chant of Venice. 8 “salad”; Antony 
and Cleopatra. 9. “biscuit”; As You 
Like It. A. C. 


¥ Perhaps few people know that china 
silk waists should be washed, then 
starched in a thin starch and ironed 
while damp. This makes them look just 
as they did when they were new. Nellie. 


® We are very fond of steamed eggs as a 
breakfast dish, and I have found that a 
convenient way to serve them is to break 
them into a well buttered china salad 
dish, place them in the steamer, and 
then, when done, bring them to the table 
direct from the steamer. In this way 
they are served hot. Z. 


¥ Where there is a baby in the house 
there are often little things to be washed 
out. For this purpose I find a child’s 
washboard, about ten inches long, by six 
wide, very useful. It can be placed in 
the washbowl and its use is more effec- 
tive than rubbing between the hands, 
beside being less tiresome. I also find 
one of use at the kitchen sink for the 
daily washing of dishwipers and dish- 
cloth, 


¥ I have recently made a discovery that 
has been of great value to me in caring 
for my baby, and I want other mothers 
to try it. When baby has colic, rub 
warm olive oil into the abdomen and 
cover with warm flannel cloth, also wrap 
the feet in warm flannels, and the little 
sufferer will be relieved almost instantly. 
Mrs R. 


¥ One day, I found to my surprise, that 
I had not enough of any one thing to 
make a filling for the layer cake I was 
mixing. A little chocolate, a few raisins, 
a few spoons of cocoanut and a handful 
of pecans were all I could scrape up. 
The cake was under way and must 
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be finished. I first put the chocolate 
through the food chopper, keeping it by 
itself, then the pecan meats and raisins. 
I then made a plain boiled icing, part of 
which I mixed with the chopped raisins, 
pecans and cocoanut, this I spread be- 
tween the layers. The chocolate was 
stirred into the rest of the icing while 
it was still hot, and the cake covered 
with this. The result was one of the 
most delicious cakes I ever made. 
i. 


¥ A friend tells me she has found a new 
idea in household economy and dainti- 
ness. She now keeps strips of cheese- 
cloth sewed over the ends of her rose 
blankets. These strips, which are wide 
enough to receive all the personal con- 
tact. with the blankets, and all the hand- 
ling, are changed with the linen. Thus 
the blankets are kept unsoiled, and the 
fresh cheesecloth gives the guest a pleas- 
ant feeling of perfect cleanliness. SS. 


% Once when obliged to make a salad 
dressing for unexpected company, with 
a time limit of five minutes, in an 
aecess of desperation, I poured the oil 
into the mayonnaise by the teaspoon- 
ful, stirring always quickly and in the 
same direction—and found to my nerv- 
ous astonishment that the dressing came 
_ out as smooth and creamy as if I had 
dropped in the oil. I thought then 
that it was only a happy chance, but I 
have made it dozens of times since in 
the same twentieth century fashion and 
always with unvarying success. Lois 
Terry Shannon. 


¥ A neighbor owns a closet completely 
lined with tar paper and this gave me an 
idea. I had my husband get a large pack- 
ing box, three feet square, and put on a 
cover and hinges, with hooks for closing. 
Then we lined it throughout with tar 
paper, tacking it smoothly and neatly. 
Now in the spring, after thoroughly air- 
mg and cleaning my winter garments 
(not forgetting the pockets and cor- 
ners), I fold and pack them away in 
my tar box, and when all are in, hook 
the cover. In the fall, they come forth 
exactly as they were put away. C. R. 


¥T recently learned how to iron laces 
after the French method. Suppose you 
are ironing a handkerchief with a wide 
lace: hold it firmly in the left hand; 
pass the iron outward from the hand- 
kerchief to the edge of the lace (instead 
of going around), at the same time pull- 
ing the fabric, firmly but lightly, toward 
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yourself. In other words, lace is 
stretched toward yourself by the left 
hand, and outwardly, or away from 
yourself, with the flatiron, leaving a lace 
that looks like new. After this treat- 
ment, the pattern shows as well as be- 
fore it was shrunk by being washed. Do 
not use a very hot iron. Alice M. 3. 


¥ When we were married I felt that 
more money was spent for cigars than 
my husband realized, so he agreed to 
give me a nickel for each cigar he 
smoked. I bought a china pig bank at 
the five-and-ten-cent store and each 
night I presented piggy to my husband, 
for his supper, as we called it. In a com- 
paratively short time the bank could 
hold no more, and after guessing what 
amount we should find, we cracked our 
faithful piggy, and now I have seven 
dollars to show for the experiment. 


# When I am making the loops of eye- 
lets so much used in place of steel eyes, 
I draw the thread over a match. This 


makes the loop just the right size and 
holds it firm while working the button- 
hole stitches. Grace Murray-Stephenson. 


¥ Having had occasion to travel much 
during the last few years, I have found 
it a good plan to carry a small compass, 
and in order to have it always at hand 
I fasten it to a long, narrow ribbon and 
sew one end of this ribbon to my hand 
bag on the inside. Thus secured one can 
never be hopelessly lost. Delta. 


If I am drawing threads for hem- 
stitching or drawn work I wet a small 
brush and rub it over a cake of soap until 
it lathers, then serub the threads that I 
wish to pull out and it is surprising how 
smoothly they come out without break- 
ing. Mrs Clara N. Murray. 


¥ A friend of the writer’s who enter- 
tains a great deal and has frequently to 
enlarge her extension table, tried keep- 
ing the leaves in the cellar until she dis- 
covered that the damp air was warping 
them all out of shape. Then she moved 
them to the attic stairway, where it was 
both dry and cool. This entailed so 
much running back and forth that she 
set to work to plan a place where they 
would be more accessible. The result 
was a narrow cupboard just wide enough 
and tall enough igo the leaves con- 
veniently; it standin one corner of the 
dining room. As it is made of carved 
oak it harmonizes nicely with the wood- 
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work of the room and the top affords a 
shelf for a tern. Pearl Howard Camp- 
bell. 


¥ The loveliest of decorations at spring 
time lunches and teas are made with the 
blossoms and foliage of the white lilac. 
I know a tree which lent its snowy 
fragrance to several hostesses in its 
neighborhood last year, and I know of a 
family which has set out a white lilac 
for this very purpose. J. 


¥ We had a large number of five and 
three-pound butter jars lying around, so 
we decided to try using them for flower 
pots with success; for the plants thrive 
better in them than in the ordinary 
ones. To prepare them for use, there 
must be two persons. We fill a jar full 
of water, and while one person holds it 
up in both hands the other, with a ham- 
mer, drives a nail through the bottom 
for drainage. A trial will convince you 
that it will not break the jar. But do 
not try to put more than one _ hole 
through unless you wish your jar to “go 


to smash.” M. 


¥ The choice violets without which a 
young woman of my acquaintance is sel- 
dom seen in the winter or spring, owe 
their unusual keeping qualities to a pro- 
saic lard pail and a little salt. They are 
kept, when not worn, in glasses of water 
slightly tinctured with salt; the glasses, 
in turn, are kept in lard pails whose 
lids are tightly closed. J. 


¥ One more little device for securing 
comfort when taking a nap on a journey 
is to carry a long ribbon with a safety 
pin at each end. When you wish to 
sleep pass the band over one of the hooks 
above the window, secure the pillow with 
the safety pins and doze in peace on 
your Pullman. Delta. 


¥ Tt was new to me, and very agreeable, 
the simple expedient of serving stiff 
whipped cream with chocolate layer 
eake; not on the cake, but with it. This 
I ate in New York. 


¥ A deep saucepan, but one of small 
diameter, will enable the prudent house- 
wife to fry croquettes and rissoles in 
deep fat instead of sauteing them in a 
frying pan, as a small family cannot 
keep enough drippings in the house for 
the ordinary deep frying. I have such 
a saucepan five inches in diameter in 
which two croquettes can be fried at 
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once, and while these are draining on a 
piece of kitchen paper, others can be 
tried. When all are cooked turn the 
fat into a bowl of hot water, stir well, 
and the next day a pure cake of fat can 
be removed from the top. <A. C. 


¥ A pretty way to trim a shirt waist 
when using a material with embroidered 
dots scattered an inch or more apart, is 
to take an occasional dot as the center for 
a daisy and work the petals out from it. 
The daisies may be embroidered to form 
a band down the middle of the front, 
cuffs, straps, ete, or here and there all 
over the material. With comparatively 
little work this gives one an embroidered 
waist. B. J. 


¥ For a short time I was obliged to wear 
a switch of artificial hair. As it was 
blonde, it had frequently to be washed. 
A hair dealer told me how to do it. From 
the beginning to the end of the opera- 
tion always hold the loop at the top of 
the switch in one hand; with the other 
hand wet, soap and wash the switch, 
using only downward strokes. Rinse by 
holding by the loop under running 
water. Switches washed in this way 
never tangle. E. W. W. 


¥ When there is too much juice in a can 
of any kind of fruit, I pour it off care- 
fully and put it over the fire in a small 
granite basin. After it has boiled down 
to a proper consistency I add sugar and 
make a glass of jelly. My family like 
the fresh jelly much better than that 
which has stood, and it saves all the 
trouble of a long siege of jelly making, 
or the danger of moldy or soured jelly. 
Mrs Clarke Hardy. 


¥ I have a new and original recipe for 
very nice jelly, which is easily made, and 
quite different in taste from the ordinary 
gelatine desserts. At this season, too, 
you can get the material, which consists 
of the little blood oranges sold at all the 


Italian fruit stands. The juice of four 
of these will fill a cup about three-quar- 
ters full. Into this amount put a half 
cup of gelatine (scant the amount if it 
is the old fashioned English gelatine), 
and let it soak for half an hour, or 
longer. Add one eup of sugar, one and 
a quarter cups of boiling water and the 
juice of half a lemon. Be sure that it is 
well dissolved, then strain and put into a 
mold and set away to harden. It is of a 
dark rich color and has a delicious flavor. 
Serena. 


Neighborly Gardens 
By George W. Cable 
[From Page 342) 


THE GARDENER-IN-CHIEF 

After the manner of Dunfermline 
again, our rules are that no gardener by 
trade, and no one who hires help in his 
garden, may compete. Any friend may 
help his friend, and anyone may use all 
the advice he can get from amateur or 
professional. Children may help in the 
care of the gardens, and many do; but 
children may not themselves put gardens 
into the competition. 

“If the head of the house is the gar- 
dener-in-chief,” shrewdly argued one of 
our committee, “the children, oftener 
than otherwise, will garden with him, or 
will catch the gardening spirit as they 
grow up; but if the children are head 
gardeners we shall get only children’s 
gardening. We want to dispel the notion 
that Hower-gardening is only women’s 
work and child’s play.” 

Our rule against hired labor sets 
naturally a maximum limit to the extent 
of ground a garden may cover. Our 
minimum is but fifty square yards, in- 
cluding turf, beds and walks, and it may 
be of any shape whatever if only it does 
not leave cut any part of the dooryard, 
front or rear, and give it up to neglect 
and disorder. To the ear even ifty 
square yards seems extensive, but really 
it is very small. It had so formidable a 
sound when we first named it that one of 
our most esteemed friends, pastor of a 
Catholic church in that very pretty and 
thrifty part of Northampton called for 
its silk mills Florence, generously added 
two supplementary prizes for gardens 
under the limit of size. This happy 
thought had a good effect, for although 
in the first and second years Father 
Gallen’s people took prizes for gardens 
above the minimum limit in size, while 
his own two prizes fell to contestants not 
in his flock, yet only in the third year 
did it become to all of us quite as plain 
as a pikestaff that fifty square yards are 
only the one-fiftieth part of fifty yards 
square, and that whoever in North- 
ampton had a dooryard at all had fifty 
square yards. In 1903 more than two 
hundred and fifty gardens were in the 
contest, but every one was large enough 
to compete for the Carnegie prizes, and 
the kind bestower of the extra ones, 
(withdrawn as superfluous), unselfishly 


ignoring his own large share of credit, 
wrote: 
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“Your gardens have altered the aspect 
of my parish.” 

Such praise is high wages. It is better 
than to have achieved the very perfection 
of gardening about any one home. We 
are not trying to raise the world’s stand- 
ard of the gardening art. Our work is 
for the home and its indwellers; for the 
home and the town. Our ideal is a town 
of homes all taking pleasant care of one 
another. We want to make all neigh- 
bors and all homes aesthetically inter- 
esting to one another, believing that this 
will relate them humanely, morally and 
politically. We began with those who 
pay no one to dig, plant or prune for 
them, but we propose to go farther. This 
coming season we may venture to open 
to gardens kept with hired service an 
allied competition for a separate list 
of prizes. In this way we trust to put 
into motion, between two elements of 
our people which there are always more 
than enough influences to hold suf- 
ficiently apart, a joint pursuit of the 
same refining delight, and so to promote 
the fellowship of an unconflicting com- 
mon interest. In degree some of us who 
use hired help have already obtained this 
effect. Last season: 

“Come,” I often heard one of our 
judges say on his rounds, “see my own 

garden some afternoon; IT’ll show you 
all the mistakes I’ve made!’ ” And some 
came, and exchanged seeds and plants 
with him. 

“A high civilization,” said an old 
soldier to me only a few days ago, “must 
always produce great social inequalities. 
They are needed mainly by and for those 
who see no need of them.” 

I admitted that the need is as real, 
though not so stern, as the need of 
inequalities in military rank— 

“But,” I said, “in the military rela- 
tion you must also vividly keep up, 
across all inequalities of rank, a splendid 
sentiment of common interest and de- 
votion, mutual confidence and affection, 
or your army will be but a_ broken 
weapon, a sword without a hilt.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “and so in a civil- 
ization; if it would be of the highest 
it must draw across its lines of social 
cleavage the bonds of civie fellowship.” 


MY NEIGHBOR’S GARDEN 
It was what I had intended to say, 
myself. Social selection raises walls 
between us which we all help to build, 
but they need not be Chinese walls. 
They need not be so high but civic fel- 
lowship, even at its most feminine 
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stature, may look over them every now 
and then to ask: 
“How does my neighbor’s garden grow?” 

It is with this end in view as well as 
for practical convenience that we have 
divided our field into five districts and 
from our “women’s council” have ap- 
pointed residents of each to visit, 
animate and counsel the contestants of 
that district. The plan works well. 

On the other hand, to prevent the 
movement, in any district, from shrink- 
ing into village isolation; in order to 
keep the whole town comprised, and, 
as nearly as may be, to win the whole 
town’s sympathy and participation, we 
have made a rule that in whatever dis- 
trict the capital prize is awarded, the 
second prize must go to some other 
district. A competitor in the district 
where the capital prize is awarded may 
take the third prize, but no one may take 
the third in the district where the second 
has been awarded. He may, however, be 
given the fourth. In a word, no two 
consecutive prizes can be won in the 
same district. Also, not more than three 
prizes of the fifteen may in one season 
be awarded in any one district. So each 
district has three prize-winners each 
year, and each year the prizes go ali 
over town. Again, no garden may take 
the same prize two years in succession; 
it must take a higher one or else wait 
over. 

“This prize-garden business is just all 
right!” said one of the competitors to 
our general secretary. “It gives us good 
things to say to one another’s face in- 
stead o’ bad things at one another’s back, 
it does!” 

VILLAGE NEIGHBORSHIP 


That is a merit we claim for it; that 
it operates, in the most inexpensive way 
that can be, to restore the social bond. 
Hard poverty minus village neighbor- 
ship drives the social relation out of the 
home and starves out of its victims their 
spiritual powers to interest and entertain 
one another, or even themselves. If 
something could keep alive the good 
aspects of village neighborship without 
disturbing what is good in that more 
energetic social assortment which fol- 
lows the expansion of the village into the 
town or city, we should have better and 
fairer towns and cities, and a sounder 
and safer civilization. But it must be 
something which will give entirely differ- 
ing social elements “good things to say 
to one another’s face instead of bad 
things at one another’s back.” 


We believe our Northampton garden 
competition tends to do this. It brings 
together in neighborly fellowship those 
whom the discrepancies of social accom- 
plishments would forever hold asunder, 
and it brings them together without 
forced equality or awkward condescen- 
sion, civic partners in that common weal 
to neglect which is one of the “dangers 
and temptations of the home.” 

Two of our committee called one day 
at a house whose garden seemed to have 
fallen into its ill condition after a very 
happy start. Its mistress came to the 
door wearing a heart-weary look. The 
weather had been very dry, she said in a 
melodious French accent, and she had 
not felt so very well, and so she had not 
cared to struggle for a garden, much less 
for a prize. 

“But the weather,’ suggested her 
visitors, “had been quite as dry for her 
competitors, and few of them had made 
so fair a beginning. To say nothing of 
prizes, was not the garden itself its own 
reward ¢” 

She shook her head drearily; she did 
not know that she should ever care to 
garden any more. 

“Why?? exclaimed one questioner, 
persuasively, “you didn’t talk so when I 
was here last month!” 

“No,” was the reply, “but since three 
week’ ag-o—” and all at once up came 
the stifled tears, filling her great black 
eyes and coursing down her cheeks un- 
hindered, “TI los’ my baby.” 

The abashed visitors stammered such 
apologies as they could. “They would 
not have come on this untimely errand 
could they have known.” They begged 
forgiveness for their slowness to perceive. 

“Yet do not wholly,” they presently 
ventured to urge, “give up your garden. 
The day may come when the thought 
that is now so bitter« will, as a memory, 
yield some sweetness as well, and then 
it may be that the least of bitterness and 
the most of sweetness will come to you 
when you are busy among your flowers.” 

“It may be,” she sighed, but with an 
uneonvinced shrug. And _ still before 
the summer was gone the garden, 
sedately, yet very sweetly, smiled again, 
and even the visitors ventured back. 

That was nearly three years ago. Only 
a few weeks since, those two were in the 
company of an accomplished man who 
by some chance—being a Frenchman— 
had met and talked with this mother 
and her husband. 

“We made a sad bungle there,” said 
the visitors. 
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“Do not think it!” he protested, “they 
are your devoted friends. They speak of 
you with the tenderest regard. More- 
over, I think they told me that last 
year—” 

“Yes,” rejoined one of the visitors, 
“last year their garden took one of the 
prizes.” 


The Summer Home 
[See opening pages of this issue] 

The photographic reproductions of 
summer homes and surroundings in the 
opening pages of this issue the reader 
will find rich in suggestion for beauty 
and utility. The growing interest in 
gardening and the decoration of the 


home with vines and flowers lends a 
value to the colonial porch, for example, 
pictured on Page 335, with its fan light, 
its pillars and vines. The porch, like 
the house of which it is a part, is gen- 
uinely old, a survivor of goodly days, 
architecturally, in New England. The 
house at the top of Page 336, modern in 
its style, exhibits taste and judgment in 
location and surroundings and pleasing 
treatment in the way of veranda and 
windows, of which there are many. 

The tiny log cabin on the same page 
has an interesting history. A certain 
grandmother in southern Georgia built 
for her grandchildren a model playhouse, 
a miniature log hut. It has verandas 
back and front, an open fireplace, and 
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really truly windows, with ruffled cur- 
tains. There are dolls and toys of every 
description, and woolly animals enough 
to play circus procession in a most real- 
istic manner. The house is set within 
an enclosure, and there are borders of 
roses blooming almost under the very 
shadow of the slender pines. Every 
Christmas this playhouse is the scene of 
the execution of a generous and pretty 
thought for the numbers of colored 
people and their families who are in the 
employ of this estate of Elsoma and its 
sister one of Cherokee. The mistress of 
Elsoma brings down from New York 
the very loveliest of decorations and t ys 
for a great Christmas tree, and makes it 
something beautiful enough for these 
humble people to dream about all the 
year round. Not only does she have 
fruits and confections and toys for the 
children, but provides for each man, 
woman and child, a complete suit of 
clothing “from the ground up.” Some 
idea of the size of the house may be had, 
from the fact that it holds at this annual 
festival the fifty or sixty people who 
gather here to receive what St Nicholas 
has brought to them. 

The cottage on the upper part of Page 
337 is a rather unusual adaptation of the 
log cabin, and, in its setting, a pleas- 
ing one. It is commodious and has 
ample veranda space. The rustie cot- 
tage on the same page is a decided 
novelty, designed by its owner, a school- 
master, and has proved comfortable, con- 
venient and attractive. It can be built 
for twelve hundred to fifteen hundred 
dollars, contains a good deal of room, and 
is pre-eminently social with its great 
fireplace of native stone and the large 
living room extending upward to the 
roof. This room is hexagonal in shape, 
lighted in its upper portion from win- 
dows which open from the front, and 
flanked in the rear with dining room, 
kitchen, bathroom, etc, downstairs and 
bedrooms upstairs. Around five of the six 
sides of the living room, upstairs, is a 
gallery from which the bedrooms are 
entered. The huge veranda is one of 
th: most important features of this cot- 
tage, which from its eyrie on a range of 
high hills commands a wide sweep of 
country in its outlook. 

The cottage at the top of Page 338 is 
an excellent example of the transfor- 
mation of a simple rural cottage into 
a charming and commodious summer 
home. Floor plans are given herewith. 
The long living recom is lighted from 


three sides; the ledges of the small case- 
ment windows at the sides are gay with 
flowering plants. The house has proved 
itself very convenient. The arrange- 
ment upstairs looks odd, but it has com- 
mended itself highly to the occupants of 
the dwelling. 

The other cottage on Page 338 is thor- 
oughly Dutch colonial and has been 
much admired. 

The sunny, flower-decked little cottage 
on Page 339 was built for little more 
than one thousand dollars. The English, 
half-timbered, rough cast exterior well 
fits the size and purpose. Further 
details of this little house can be 
furnished if enough readers are in- 
terested. The seashore cottage on the 
same page is an excellent example of the 
gambrel reof of the early colonial days. 
Early colonial, likewise, is the white cot- 
tage on Page 340. 


Housekeeping Made Easy—I 


By Constance Sidney 


Housework, properly done, is one of 
the very best ways in which to develop 
the body. The greatest hindrance in the 
way ot many housekeepers is that they 
do not understand the art and the value 
of saving energy. In all that they do 
they expend twice the amount of strength 
that men would over the same work. 

Take, as an example, the simple act 
of lifting a heavy hod of coal. A man 
bends his knees, catches up the hod in a 
quick “snatch lift,” with the result that 
the effort of the lift is distributed to 
muscles in the thighs rather than in the 
back. A woman stoops from the waist, 
knees scarcely bent, and drags the hod 
slowly up. If it is heavy for her the 
result is a decided feeling of strain and 
weariness in the back, which makes her 
tired out for the rest of the day. This 
is only one instance. 

If housekeepers would only spend a 
little time in experimenting as_ to 
the simplest and best “energy-saving” 
method of doing the daily work, in a 
very short period of time they would find 
that truly, “housekeeping was made 
easy.” 

The writer has often tried to help 
housekeepers who do most of their own 
work, but has always met with the reply, 
“T haven’t the time—oh, it is very vasy 
to say ‘exercise ten minutes morning and 
evening, take cold baths, walks’—but I 
simply have not the time.” No, perhaps 
a woman has not the time for all this, 
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but she can use cold water instead of hot, 
which will brace her up to her daily 
duties, and not leave her languid and 
listless, as does the warm bath. The 
writer takes it for granted that during 
each day, time is allowed for the bath- 
ing of the body; not only does health 
require this, but it is a paying invest- 
ment. 

One also has time for fresh air. This 
cannot be said or recalled to mind too 
often. “Fresh air and cold water,” 
should be the motto of every housekeeper 
who desires to keep her looks and to be 
healthy and strong. 


PERSONAL CHARM A REWARD 


It is my purpose to show housekeepers 
some ways in which they may acquire 
physical charm, and at the same time 
accomplish their work more easily. 
First we will take up the study of beau- 
tifying the arms; and let me say right 
here that a friend who is a judge of 
physical development assures me that the 
most perfect arms he ever saw on any 
woman belonged to a Swedish servant 
girl. She was unusually strong, being 
able to lift in each hand a pail full of 
water, which she would hold out from 
her side, at arm’s length and shoulder 
high; and yet her muscles were not 
prominent, which so many people mis- 
takenly believe to be the accompaniment 
of great strength. 


TO MAKE BEAUTIFUL ARMS 

Washing is, perhaps, the hardest thing 
to be done in household work, but there 
is an “ache-saving” method of doing 
even this. If you have any washing to 
do, either at the tub or simply a few 
small articles in a basin, do not stand 
with both feet together and lean over 
the basin with the spine curved from the 
waist, but advance one foot in front of 
the other, keep the back straight, and 
bend from the hips. This throws out the 
chest (doing away with the cramped 
chest which is the result of bending 
from the waist) and relieves the terrible 
strain on the muscles of the back and 
waist. Now, while washing, if you can 
realize that the upper arm is being de- 
veloped and gracefully rounded, and that 
every time you wring out an article of 
clothing you are getting a good exercise 
for your forearm, you need not envy the 
girl who is drudging morning and even- 
ing with her grip machine, punching 
bag and dumbbells. You have exercised 
the same muscles, and surely the work 
has not been more monotonous than is 


hers who, day after day, exercises with 
the same apparatus. 

Blacking the stove, polishing silver 
and brass work, scrubbing a floor or oil- 
ing one of hard wood, beating up eggs, 
squeezing lemons with the hands, stirring 
cake—all these, and a hundred other 
little daily duties, are a direct and rapid 
means to the attainment of beautiful 
arms; and in these days of inexpensive 
cold creams, one need not be afraid of 
coarse-grained hands, for this can be pre- 
vented with a very little attention to 
the skin. 

Sweeping is another excellent exercise 
for the arms, but this will be considered 
under a separate head, as it develops 
other muscles as well. Indeed, in almost 
all the little housework duties mentioned 
not alone the arms are benefited. For 
instance, in scrubbing a floor, nearly all 


the muscles are used, and especially does - 


it bring into play the shoulder and 
chest muscles. 

In the next article we will consider 
how to strengthen the waist and, if space 
will allow, the back, which is a very 
important subject to every woman. 


Rubbers and Mud Puddles 
By Marion Foster Washburne 


“I truly didn’t go in over the top, 
mamma,” the small boy explains again 
and again, undergoing dry stockings 
and inquisition before the nursery fire. 
“IT was just as careful as careful could 
be. I didn’t go the least speck over the 
top. Truly I didn’t.” But his eager 
desire to get this explanation accepted 
and to obtain therefrom such vindica- 
tion as lies in the fact that he certainly 
did try, like many an adult sinner, to 
keep within the safe limits of obedience 
while enjoying the delights of yielding 
to temptation, go unheeded in the pres- 
ence of the dread fact of his having cold, 
wet feet. And he suffers one of the 
many penalties of civilization. 

Next time, perhaps, he varies the per- 
formance. Out there, the open lot, so 
unsightly in the dry season, is covered 
with a rippling sheet of silver. The 
laughing little waves dance across it 
with every breath of wind. Perhaps he, 
an unconscious modern image of Nep- 
tune, may make waves too. Here is a 
stick; surely he may stand safely on the 
muddy margin and harmlessly circle that 
stick around. Lovely waves curve and 
glisten outward from its point. He 
made them—he, the often-thwarted little 
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boy; he, the badgered and belectured one, 
the inferior of all known adults, by a 
wave of this magic wand is able to cover 
the whole surface of the sheet of water 
with thrills and curves and jets of liquid 
light. Jets! Noble thought! With the 
same wand he can make a fountain— 
a fountain of his very own. Down 
comes the stick—whack—up rises a 
shining column of water, high above the 
child’s head. What matter if a few drops 
descending sprinkle his coat? Who, in 
the midst of such a splendid performance 
could stop to think of coats? Whack! 
Up rises the fountain again. How it 
catches the sunshine! How the little 
drops, falling into the pond, make tiny 
fountains of their own, with widening 
circular basins! Who would not be a 
boy, one of the creative forces incar- 
nate, unconscious of himself, except as 
a focus for acute joy, free and active in 
the sweet cold air of the early spring? 

But what is this? His mother? He 
runs and hides. She could never, never 
be made to understand. 

Or again he may be hurrying home 
from school, his small, marred, detested 
arithmetic beneath his arm. He is 


under strict injunctions not to play in 


the puddles. But this is such a shallow 
uddle. It cannot reach above his rub- 
vers by any possibility. Ice beneath! 
Ho for a swishing slide, with white 
fronds of churning water winging his 
swift feet! Once more! This is not 
laying in a puddle, this is sliding—per- 
laos the last slide of the vanishing win- 
ter. If he falls? Why, then, he must 
get together what courage he may and 
brazen it out at home—or sneak into a 
neighbor’s kitchen and dry himself—or 
trust to luck and his quick power of in- 
vention when the crisis comes, according 
to the trend of his forming character. 
Perhaps it is that night about mid- 
night that he wakens, hot and uncom- 
fortable, to find that troublesome but on 
the whole necessary person, his mother, 
standing over him with flannels and 
cough medicine. It hurts to cough, even 
to breathe, and between paroxyms he 
hears “I told you so,” with variations, 
from the awakened members of the 
household. And then for days he has to 
stay in the house and drearily watch the 
falling rain, or with envious eyes behold 
the other fellows playing freely in the 
gay sunshine. And never for one instant 
is he allowed to forget that the cause 
of his woe lay wholly in his own wrong- 
doing. Confinement, bodily discomfort 
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and a sense of guilt weigh so heavily 
upon him that even the unwonted ten- 
derness of that lady whom he suspects 
to be really rather a lovable and loving 
person, on the whole, even her soups and 
dainties and little presents from down- 
town, cannot wholly console him, though 
to them be added the tribute of envy 
from all his free and ignored playmates. 
He resolves—how can he foresee the in- 
adequacy of the strongest resolves 
against Mother Nature?—he resolves 
never more to have anything to do with 
puddies. 

The day comes when he ean go out 
again, a chastened child. And once it 
blissfully happened on this wise: As he 
prepared for his little expedition, he 
found ready to his hand—or rather, to 
his feet—a pair of tall rubber boots— 
shades of the Peterkin Little Boys, what 
delectable articles—and a rubber coat 
for rainy days. He welcomed with 
enthusiasm the fact that his mother, 
lately grown companionable, was going 
with him, and when he found that she, 
too, had on rubber boots and a short skirt, 
he knew that the day was born for him, 
straight out of heaven. They did not 
go far that first day, but they sailed boats 
made of chips down the gurgling gutters. 
They raced their boats. They even 
waded in one broad pool together, he and 
his mother, mind you! And it really 
was not a bit too much for him to do, 
to be a little careful not to splash her— 
this darling, darling lady who was not 
ashamed to play with her own little boy. 
How pretty she looked with her cheeks 
all pink, and her face full of laughter! 
In her short skirt, with her hair blown 
about her face, she looked like a girl. 
Oh, surely, for this person, this person 
who understood, who felt the charm of 
the outdoors world as keenly as he did 
himself, who did everything she could 
to make it possible for him to play safely 
in the cold snow-water, without the dread 
penalty of illness afterward, for such a 
person he could well give up some little 
notions, safe in the assurance that for 
every joy resigned a greater one would 
follow. 


Tue Prize Derinition of “good house- 
keeping,” for which five dollars was of- 
fered in our last November number, is 
that sent by M. Munson, Connecticut. 
Honorable mention is given Kate Chapin 
House and Mrs Nellie Wykes. The 
prize definition and others will be printed 
in an early issue. 
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The Time for Blossoming 


It isn’t an arbitrary thing that spring 
should be the time for being and looking 
your prettiest. It isn’t because custom 
has said so, or man or woman or maga- 
zine has proclaimed it; don’t you feel 
it in your very bones? Answer it to 
yourself. 

There are some who do not make the 
most of themselves. “Of course,” they 
say, “it is easy for Mrs So and So to 
dress, and have pretty things for the 
children. But when one hasn’t the 


money the best thing is to do without 
cheerfully,” which is quite true to a 
certain point, only we are apt to pass on 
from enforced cheerfulness to apathy 
and carelessness, until presently comes 


the feeling of slouchy comfort in faded 
old things, and the feeling of disin- 
clination to bestir ourselves toward the 
better ones we might have. 

Deep in the heart of every normal 
human being, a firm floor for all other 
parts that make up character, is a desire 
for approval. Nobody really likes dis- 
approval. Everybody likes to be liked. 
And yet some people, people whose hearts 
are hungriest for affection often, never 
realize how strong a bid they may make 
for it by a little more care in their dress. 

Foolishness, you say? Your husband 
does not judge by clothes? Well, then 
he doesn’t, of course; but he is a good 
kind of husband, isn’t he? He works 
pretty hard for you and the little ones, 
doesn’t he? Don’t you think he deserves 
all the beauty you can give him? Isn’t 
it odd to remember how much time you 
used to give to such things in the days 
when you loved nobody so very, very 
much, and how little you give now with 
the best of prizes to work for, the greater 
joy of your chosen husband? And about 
the children. This is a safe rule: Prac- 
tice all the economy you must, and all 
the beautifying you can. Not at sacri- 
fice of health; oh, dear, no. Not tedious 
embroiderings, and fine hemstitching, 
when you should be asleep, for the 
beauty of raiment which has cost you the 
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beauty of health is wicked and unlovely. 
Make over your fine woolen skirts, of 
course, for little Mary, but don’t make 
them too long for beauty in order to 
avoid making another next year. And 
don’t torment the child by providing for 
her school wear a queer three-years-ago 
merino sacque when all the other girls 
are wearing sweaters. What if it did 
cost only a dollar? It didn’t, anyway. 
It cost more. Your only little daughter, 
for whom you would undergo slow tor- 
ture, was miserable with her playmates, 
and was at disadvantage, which was bad 
for her. Put that sensitive child in such 
position often, and it will cost her dearer 
in strength and vigor of character than 
many a sweater. 

And the boys. They do care, too, no 
matter what you may think. Train them 
to care how they look, and take care that 
they look their best. They can more 
easily come down to the right level, than 
up to it, later on when they are men. 

It is happiness you want. We all 
want it; but no one person can be happy 
stranded all alone in a party of not- 
happy people. Get out your best raiment 
now, and freshen it up. Prepare to 
make your household happy by being as 
beautiful as you can. Think a bit of 
your best color. Think of your figure; 
and think a little of the styles. 


Prizes for Parents 


Former President Cleveland’s earnest 
words in our March number and our 
offer of prizes for investigation of means 
for bringing home and school closer, 
have borne fruit already. We received 
several communications very shortly 
after the issue of the magazine. Two of 
these offer cbhjections to a closer relation 
of family and school—which indicates 
that the question is not one-sided, and 
holds out the promise of a thorough 
opening up of the subject in a spirited 
controversy. Mrs Kretschmar, in the 
current issue, strongly urges, as did Mr 
Cleveland, the closer bond. One of the 
foremost of American educators, Dr 
William De Witt Hyde, has written for 
our May issue his own strong convic- 
tions on the side of a united home and 
school. 

What think the parents of children 
now in the public schools? They can 
best decide after repeated visits to the 
schoolroom, an estimate of the teachers 
and an understanding of the work in 
hand. For this reason we offer the sum 
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of fifty dollars for the best letter or 
yeport sent us not later than June 1, 
describing the facts and conclusions 
gained from contact with schools and 
with teachers. The freest, frankest ex- 
pression is desired, on either or both 
sides of the question; only in this way 
can we approach the truth. It is the 
farthest from our desire to involve 
teachers already overburdened with the 
details of their work; our friends are 
urged to make the observations and the 
inquiries in the fullest manner consist- 
ent with the hearty assent and co-oper- 
ation of the teachers. There will be 
additional prizes of ten dollars each if 
the reports warrant. 


An Object Lesson 


Horace Fletcher chews as never man 
chewed before. Mr Gladstone’s record 
is obsolete; thirty-two chews to the 
mouthful do not suffice to digest the 
food in the mouth as Mr Fletcher 
achieves it. Whether biology offers 
precedent for such development of the 
function of the teeth and saliva need 
not concern us; this man may open a 
new chapter. Through mastication, as 
Dr Hallock so well set forth in this mag- 
azine last month, wonderfully brings out 
the flavors of food, rendering a mere 
mouthful of bread and butter a treat, 
and compensates for a larger quantity 
and richer quality. The plain, light 
meal, properly eaten, thus leaves a large 
balanee on the side of economy and 
health. Mr Fletcher is vigorous and 
happy on a dietary which is said to 
cost him twenty cents a day. If there is 
a hygenie lesson which we _ breathless 
Americans need more than any other, 
it is that of slower eating, and we can 
searcely have a better object lesson than 
the chewing industry of Mr Fletcher. 


The Table and the Pew 


“As long as my boy sits at my table 
he must sit in my pew,” said a father, 
whom we may assign to the old school— 
a wise school, was it not, after all, to 
which the churchgoing fathers belonged ? 
Senator Hoar, a man of liberal faith in 
matters of religion, has deplored in a 
public address the laxity of discipline 
which has followed the softening of 
creeds and the breaking down of the old, 
rigid lines. He would see the boys and 
girls in the pew with their parents every 
Sunday. 

The Puritan Sabbath we shall never 
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see again; there is no danger: we are 
likelier far to see a continental Sunday, 
given over to sports and festivity. Those 
to whom the spiritual use of the day 
makes but slight appeal recognize, as a 
rule, the imyortance of a restful Sunday, 
refreshing to body and mind; its im- 
mense value from a civie standpoint, if 
from no other. It is safe to say, what- 
ever our religious creed or attitude 
toward things spiritual, one day in 
seven should be set apart each week in 
which to live a different life, that of the 
mind and heart; to find the highest 
inspiration vouchsafed to us. If this 
was deemed imperative amid the simpler 
living of a hundred years ago or a thou- 
sand, what of the rush and materialism 
of the twentieth century ? 

We tind tired men of business going 
faithfully to church for the sake of their 
boys, and we are glad of it. It won’t 
hurt the fathers, and it will tone up the 
church. And who will argue for an unreg- 
ulated and irresponsible Sunday for the 
rising generation? They are too young 
to be left to “loaf and invite the soul” 
after their own fancy. 

The little sons and daughters of the 
poor were sickening and dying of 
diphtheria. One hope there was, one res- 
cuing arm was outstretched. It was the 
anti-toxin serum, whose discovery was 
among the grandest achievements of the 
nineteenth century. Yes, here was 
salvation—at just twenty times the 
normal, reasonable price! Man’s ex- 
tremity was the monopolist’s opportu- 
nity. “Five dollars per package,” de- 
manded the anti-toxin trust of Chicago. 
The state of Massachusetts makes its 
own and sells it at twenty-five cents per 
package. The murderous trust had its 
own way a little while, and enjoys the 
scorching contempt of an _ outraged 
public. 


In the good old state of New Hamp- 
shire, “rock-ribbed and ancient as the 
sun,” there was one divorce to eight 
marriages in the year 1901; in Maine 
there was a divorce to every seven mar- 
riages. In the enlightened state of In- 
diana the proportion in 1902 was one 
divorce to 7.6 marriages. The statistics 
in other states are almost as startling. 
What are we coming to! Following 
Congressman Gillett’s article in our Jan- 
uary issue, we shall print plain facts 
this year in support of the work of the 
National League for the Protection of 
the Family. 
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A chic tailor-made Eton suit of black clotn with red and white cuffs and revers. 


See Page 431 
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A costume of gray voile trimmed with braid and embroidery of the same shade. See Page 432 
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Black crepe de chine gown showing new sleeve model, and misses’ linen shirt waist suit, 
ee Page 432 
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An afternoon gown of tan voile. 


See Page 432 
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THE. NEWEST 


FASHIONS 


Summer models for little people. See Page 432 


The Newest Fashions 
Pictured on the Preceding Pages 
By B. M. S. 


The notable features of the spring 
styles are the tremendous sleeves and 
the full skirts. The habit back is a 
thing of the past. The skirt is full 
from the knees down, the graceful lines 
are preserved about the hips by confin- 
ing the goods into shirrings or firmly 
stitched plaits. The circular flounce is 
tabooed, but its place is taken by the 
straight flounce, and by ruchings, bands 
and folds. 

The most attractive models are those 
which follow the one-color scheme. The 
braids or laces are dyed the exact shade 
of the gown material. Rosettes of lace, 
ribbon or chiffon, plaited or gathered, 
are used both on blouse and skirt. But- 
tons are still used to add finish to the cos- 
tume, and may be obtained in great 
variety. A dainty little adjunct is the 
long and narrow shoulder scarf of chif- 
fon, silk or lace, which will be found 
serviceable as ornamental, 

One of the sketches shows a walking 
suit in black with a natty little Eton 
coat trimmed with red. The skirt is a 
box plaited affair with knife plaited 
panels set in at intervals between the 


box plaits below the knees, giving an 
added fullness to the bottom. The little 
Eton isa chic affair, with red collar 
and cuffs embroidered in black and 
white and red revers striped with braid. 
A red leather belt and silk tie complete 
the costume. 

Another costume shows a dainty tan 
voile trimmed with lace of the same 
shade. The skirt is a deftly arranged 
affair of three pieces. The upper part 
extends to a straight flounce with an 
upstanding heading, and to this flounce 
is attached, in a similar manner, the sec- 
ond flounce, giving a full and graceful 
skirt. The sleeves are loose and droop- 
ing and trimmed from top to bottom with 
ruffles of the goods, over undersleeves of 
lace. The bloused bodice is a surplice 
affair, falling into a deep crushed girdle 
of the silk. Long loops of heavy ecru 
insertion finished with fringe are draped 
over the shoulders, front and back. 

Another graceful gown is of gray voile 
with flowing lines trimmed with rows of 
soutache braid of the exact shade and 
bands of raised embroidery. The skirt 
is the regulation full affair, trimmed with 
three deep folds headed and edged with 
the braid. The waist has an overblouse 
of the voile, edged with braid and 
trimmed with bands of embroidery. 
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A useful gown for a young miss is of 
linen trimmed with embroidered bands 
of the same shade. The box plaited skirt 
is finished with tucks around the bottom 
and is joined to the yoke by a band of 
embroidery. The waist is plaited and 
bloused and trimmed with rows of 
embroidery down the front and on the 
shoulder seams. 

On Page 429 is shown a black crepe 
de chine gown, trimmed with coarse 
black lace. The waist is composed wholly 
of the lace, joined with strips of the 
erepe de chine covered with French 
knots, finished at the neck with a small 
shaped yoke of fagoting and crepe de 
chine. The sleeve is one of the newest 
models, having a band of lace on the in- 
side of the arm, to which is gathered 
voluminous shaped breadths of the crepe 
forming the sleeve proper. A more 
graceful sleeve cannot be conceived. The 
full skirt has the regulation lines which 
are finished by deep horizontal tucks and 
bands of lace. 

The two gowns for children shown are 
popular models. The one to the left is 
of embroidered lawn, the ruffle forming 
the skirt and sleeves and the all-over 
embroidery the blouse. A dainty blue 
sash and shoulder knots complete the 
dress. 

The other is white linen, trimmed with 
sealloped collar and cuffs of red (which, 
by the way, is an extremely popular color 
for children this season). Suggestions 
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for children’s headgear, straw hats and 
bonnets may be 
sketches. 

Patterns of the costumes described in 
this article cannot be furnished. 


obtained from the 


The Bridal Trousseau 


By Margaret Foss 


Another time I would have more use- 
ful and less ornamental lingerie. To 
present at all times a spick span ap- 
pearance, the young housewife must 
needs have outer as well as inner gar- 
ments that are warranted to remain 
intact even after the ravages of numer- 
ous, and alas, too often various, wash- 
tubs. 

The strength of her purse should and 
usually does decide how much the pro- 
spective bride shall expend on her trous- 
seau; and yet often just a little more 
than she can really afford, proves later 
on to be a great deal more than she has 
need of or use for. 

Given an idea of the kind of life she 
is about to enter, the bride does well to 
restrict herself solely to what will be 
most comfortable and useful; and the 
choice can be becoming and pretty if she 
aims at the right scheme in her own best 
color, and insists upon simplicity of 
makeup. ‘ 

Certainly in the matter of wash dresses 
it is not “the more the merrier.” Two 


Suggesting the new headgear for children 
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or three for housework are quite enough, 
made of gingham and warranted for one 
year at least. Two thin dressing sacques, 
and one warmer one, will be found ade- 
quate, with the additional important 
lounging robe of eiderdown. 

Two walking skirts of different 
weights are most desirable, with a jacket 
to wear with the heavier one. Either a 
long cape or a long coat is indispensable, 
and in all cases an outing hat of soft 
felt, which goes in all seasons. Eight 
shirt waists are not too many to start in 
with; two of silk (one light and one 
dark), three very thin, two white ones of 
duck or pique, and ene of either flannel 
or albatross. Even if the thin waists are 
not made at home one’s color scheme 
need not suffer, for thin skirts may be 
made to match, thus giving the desired 
number of muslins and keeping in the 
present perfect fashion of being all one 
color, whether materials are the same or 
not. By finishing one of the silk waists 
with a girdle, or both of them if desired, 
whether bought ready-made or otherwise, 
the same plan may be adopted in the 
matter of skirts, and behold, two silk 
gowns, which to most brides come not 
amiss. A broadcloth skirt worn over a 
silk petticoat of the same color is need- 
ful to wear with separate waists. This 
should harmonize with one’s hat, and 
preferably the coat of the walking skirt 
should be of the same tone or color. 
That suit is all right for “the going 
away,” and by substituting the longer 
skirt with train (broadcloth in this in- 
stance), one has a suitable visiting or 
chureh-going costume, reserving the silks 
for “at homes” or possibly lawn or the- 
ater parties. Now that shirt waist suits 
are in vogue, it is not difficult to provide 
with one’s own needle a sufficient number 
of these, one or two as the case may be. 
Two hats, one plain and one dressy, are 
enough, though each must be of good 
material built for endurance. Four 
pairs of shoes, two stout pairs, one high 
and one low cut; and two lighter weight 
of similar style. Personally I never have 
enough pairs of gloves, for gloves are my 
delight; not in different color, oh, no! 
When the occasion seems not to call for 
white, very light, or black gloves, then I 
would match my gown always in color. 
As to texture, the bridal gown should be 
the bride’s secret wish, of course, and 
there can be no rule to govern this. 


*Tain’t allers de man wid de mos’ sense 
whar lays in de mos’ dollahs. Aunt 
Jemimy. 
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Dainty Hand Work for Trimming 
By B.C. J. 


Some of the most attractive trimmings 
and medallions used in fancy blouses and 
gowns of delicate materials, can easily 
be made by any expert needlewoman, 
and the value of this hand work is beyond 
that of the handsome trimmings found 
in the shops. 

Dainty flower designs and conventional 
patterns can be made of bias bands of 
mousseline or silk, 
put together with 
fagoting or some of 
the Battenberg 
stitches. Whole yokes 
are made in this way, 
and also shaped cuffs 
which reach almost 
to the elbow, where 
they flare to a width 
of fourteen or sixteen inches. The 
medallions can be inset in all kinds of 
materials, muslins, linens, mulls, ete, as 
well as the silks and 
chiffons. The illus- 
tration marked 1 
shows a design in 
taffeta with small 
black velvet buttons 
for the centers, and 
to be used on a silk 
or cloth gown. The 
circles are formed of 
the bias bands of 
taffeta gathered at the center under the 
button, making wheel-like figures. No 
2 shows a conventional flower design of 


No 2 


mousseline, with 
fagoting in the 
petals, and_ the 


center formed of 
a circle of the 
band with a flower 
done inthesilk. No 
3 shows a design 
which ean be used 


es in squares or dia- 
monds, or con- 
tinued inde fi- 


nitely. The small 
mousseline square has a French knot in 
the center, and a cross stitch of silk; and 
these squares are combined with a cob- 
web stitch having embroidered rings in 
the center of each group of four. 


Home Neepiework, quarterly, may be 
had with Goop Hovusekeerina for 10 
cents additional, or $1.10, in place of 
the Everyday Cook Book, 
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We have arranged to supply our readers with the best paper patterns, at 10 cents to 15 
cents each by mail postpaid. Order in every instance by number, stating sizes wanted, 
and send cash to the Pattern Department, Goop HousekerEpinG, Springfield, Mass. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 

No 6131—Notwithstanding the rumor which goes forth ev 
few months that the shirt waist isto be worn no more, it still 
continues a favorite. Most women know that it is too neces- 
Sary to be relegated to the past. In the model shown here a 
triumph has been achieved by the omission of the shoulder 
seam; thus carrying but the idea of long sloping shoulders as 
nothing else could. The fullness in the sleeve is laid in a box- 
= which extends up over the shoulder on to the collar. 

here it may be fastened by buttons, or if the waist be of silk, 
by buckles or fancy ‘‘baby pins.” The fancy yoke and cuff add 
not a little to the smart effect, although their use is optional. 
The back is the plain French style, and the waist, like all the 
newer styles, is finished by a peplum. Mercerized cottons and 
silk are suitable, although the style is one that may be followed 
in making a costume of any of the new dress weaves. Three 
and three-quarters yards material, 36 inches wide, is required 
for medium size, Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure, 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 
No 6118—The great- 
est charm wrought 
by the new spring 
shirt waist models 
will be the contin- 
ued long-shoulder 
effect as in the de- 
sign shown here, 
The box-plaited 
blouse, with the 
plaited front and 
Sleeve, and applied 
No 6131 lait in the back, 
; or that is the onl 
satisfactory way to give the proper lines, has a prettily shape 
yoke that comes down over the sleeve in cap effect, and displays 
the pretty quaintness that distinguishes all of the new shirt 
waists, Another feature is the deep cuff which finishes the full 
bishop sleeve. The blouse is made with Duchess closing, and the 
waist is finished by a pep- 
lum, which is being used al- 
most altogether now that 
the waistings are of such 
heavy materials, as it does 
away with any extra bulki- 
ness at the hips and front. 
The mercerized cottons are 
coming in this spring in 
newer weaves and colors, 
and bid fair to remain very 
popular. The design, how- 
ever, is suitable to any ma- No 6101 
terial which lends itself to ‘ 
plaits. A charming development would be in cloth or silk, edging the 
collar with a row of ruching or frayed taffeta ruffles. Sizes : 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 


Lady’s Shirt Waist 

No 6101—Among the numerous smart designs the one having the back 
brought over the shoulder in yoke effect stands well to the front. The 
construction is simple, the front having a few gathers at the shoulder 
to give the fashionable fullness over the bust, and a graceful roun 
blouse at the waist. A feature of the design is its prettily shaped col- 
lar, which opens in the front. The model is well suited to the fancy 
stitching so much in vogue. Additional charm is given to the blouse 
by the little roses and puff balls, which may be made of silk or chif- 
fon. Sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
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Girl’s Princess Dress 

No 4523—Among the many new 
designs for girls is the revival of 
the old time Princess frock. In 
the model shown here the frock, 
with back closing, is made ona 
lining which supports the Prin- 
cess front and full outer por- 
tion. A jaunty little cape of 
the latest shaping is sewn along 
the edge of the Princess front, 
fastening at belt with large 
buckle or button. The skirt is 
circular, having an inverted 
plait in the back. Any fabric 
may be employed with good re- 
sults. Sizes: 6, 6,7, 8,9, 10 and 
12 years. 


Girl's Frock 

No 4323—Box-plaited dresses 
in Russian style continue popu- 
lar. The design shown here is 
capable of variations. The box- 
plaited effect in front and back 
may be simply stitched or 
trimmed with broad bands of 
lace reaching from neck to low- 
er edge of dress, or by hand em- 
broidery or French knots. The 
dress may be made with or 
without lining. The opening is 
at the side under the plait. The 
skirt is circular and flares pret- 
tily. This smart design is ap- 
propriate for almost any kind 
of material. Sizes: 4,6, 8and 10 


years. No 4323 


Child's Russian Blouse 

No 4344—This design shows at a 
glance that it is easy tomake and 
is a suitable tub suit. The pat- 
tern is made up of a front and 
back, bishop sleeve, belt, cuff and 
collar, as well as the regulation 
style of bloomers. Cheviot, fleece- 
backed pique, serge or flannel 
suit in this style. Sizes: 2, 3,4, 
6 and 6 years. 


Child’s Dress 

No 4530—The little Princess 
dress is an original design, quaint 
and childish, A pretty result is 
obtained by the use of tucks in 
sunburst effect in the upper edge 
of sleeve and skirt. This — 
just fits the little round yoke in 
the back and the l’rincess front. 
Any material that lends itself to 
tucks is suitable. Sizes: 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5and 6 years. 
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GOOD 
Our Theodore 


The Goop Hovusekeepine Baby took his 
first steps alone at fourteen months of 
age. He never crept in the usual 
fashion, but rather “humped” himself 
along by his arms. Now he walks all the 
time, and can stoop over to pick up 
things. His health is fine, though he 
has had quite a severe catarrhal cold, 
owing partly to the severe weather and 
furnace heated house, yet his parents 
have always tried to toughen him to 
thrive in plenty of fresh air and varying 
temperatures, but for which course he 
might have been worse. His bedroom 
is never hot or close. He enjoys his 
morning tepid bath as much as ever, but 
this winter it was concluded with a cool 
(not too cold) sponging and lively fric- 
tion rubbing, to insure healthy circula- 
tion and protection against catching 
eold. At fifteen months he weighs 
twenty-four pounds, being just about 
normal in this as in other respects. 
He has acquired fourteen teeth, without 


This 1s the Good Housekeeping Baby, born Octo- 
ber, a. whose development during his first year 
was illustrated by monthly photographs in each 
issue of this magazine for 1903. During the cur- 
rent year, an illustrated sketch of his evolution 
will appear once in three or four months. Our 
plan to omit him from these pages met with in- 
dignant protest from thousands of his friends and 
from many others—parents and physicians—who 
are interested in our story of his development. 
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being sick. Theodore is not usually 
a mouth-breather, though his pictures 
previously have almost all of them 
shown his mouth open. At night he 
sleeps with closed mouth, breathing 
properly through the nose, but while 
laughing and playing his mouth is 
naturally open. The doctor is to ex- 
amine to make sure no impediment 
exists in the nasal passages, for if 
it does it can be readily removed now. 
No child should be allowed to become a 
mouth-breather, which is not only bad 
jor its health, but gives to the counte- 
nance, as the child grows older, a vacuity 
of expression that is a handicap for life. 
Theodore has had a way of losing his 
breath in a fit of nervous erying when 
very tired, for which there seemed no 
remedy except for him to outgrow it. 
This he is doing, but what can be done 
to insure against such troubles? 
Theodore has a fairly good appetite, 
but wisely enough refuses beef juice. He 
eats as much as he wants at each feeding, 
consuming, on the average, daily, thirty- 
six ounces of milk, including oatmeal or 
some of the cereal preparations, and one 
and one-half slices entire wheat bread. 
This diet keeps the bowels in proper 


condition, whereas formerly milk of 
magnesia was used for that purpose. The 


only unfavorable comment upon his 
earlier diet, as printed in our December 
number, was as follows: 

“No, there is not very much on the 
ordinary breakfast table for a child of 
one year to eat, but there are some things, 
and nobody with sense enough to bring 
up a bull pup would give a baby a 
cracker! The fear in the mind of the 
reader is that a routine baby like this 
will have to continue to be a routine 
child and sit munching ‘health’ foods (7) 
while his parents calmly satisfy their 
appetites. Parents who do such things 
as that deserve to be publicly whipped!” 

Disturbed because Theodore has 
learned to obey, and from the first has 
been taught to realize what No means, 
another correspondent writes: 

“Poor little mite—a hundred and fifty 
pounds can make twenty-two pounds 
obey. Brute force is a great thing, but 
still better are mother love, common 
sense and a recollection that baby didn’t 
come into the world of his own volition 
to be made an experiment station for 
cranks.” 

The best answer to both is Theodore 
himself—happy, bright, cheery the live- 
long day, gaining a pound a month, busy 
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OUR PUZZLE 


with blocks and picture books, helping 
mother by bringing to her articles indi- 
eated—just a natural, normal baby boy, 
not too bright intellectually, living the 
quiet routine of babyhood, removed as 
much as possible from excitement, noise 
and unrest, as nearly under natural con- 
ditions as circumstances permit. He 
welcomes parents or uncle with vocifer- 
ous delight, “loves” kitty and flowers and 
babies by putting his little cheek against 
them with the most endearing caress by 
hand, gets mad when denied objects he 
much desires, and generally is quite a 
little rooster! Lots of mothers write 
us that their baby, of like age, is heavier, 
or walked earlier, or talks more than 
Theodore, while others find him ahead of 
their own baby, so he is a pretty fair 
average. “Queer, isn’t it, what ideas 
these mothers get ?’ writes one in a lovely 
letter about her own baby. “We want 
to hear his baby sayings and all the cute 
little things he does,” says another, and 
the letters from mothers who love him 
because so much like their own lost one, 
are sweetly pathetic. Christmas, birth- 
day and valentine cards were showered 
upon him. ~ 


The February and April Puzzles 


An unusual amount of interest was 
awakened in the February issue in our 
puzzle contest. The first prize of five 
dollars’ worth of merchandise, to be 
selected by the winner from the adver- 
tising announcements in that issue, is 
awarded to Mrs T. C. Adams, Vermont; 
the three awards of three dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, to Mrs N. E. Ackley, 
Massachusetts; Mrs S. S. Elliott, Kan- 
sas; Mrs H. B. Mitchell, Georgia; ten 
prizes of two dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise, to Mrs J. N. Smith, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs C. W. Tilden, California; Mrs C. E. 
Thompson, Illinois; Mrs T. A. Foster, 
Virginia; Mrs Charles M. Duren, Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs C. E. M. Morse, Pennsyl- 
vania; Mrs A. H. Chamberlin, New Jer- 
sey; Lillian M. Day, New York; Mrs 
Henry Faulk, Texas; Mrs R. O. Bur- 
leigh, New Hampshire; and fourteen 
prizes of one dollar’s worth of merchan- 
dise, to Clara Mabel Harwood, Ohio; 
Mrs E. A. P. Henshaw, Massachusetts; 
Mrs M. E. Bennett, Pennsylvania; Mrs 
R. E. Crosby, Nebraska; Mrs FE. E. 
Winslow, Rhode Island; Mrs William H. 
Newton, Massachusetts; Mrs M. H. Bry- 
ant, Ohio; Mrs D. B. Donovan, New 
Hampshire; Mrs R. H. Atchison, Col- 
orado; Mrs F. C. Lee, Florida; Mrs FE. S. 
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Ferrey, Minnesota; Mrs Edward §&. 
Davis, Nebraska; Jennie Francis Minor, 
Connecticut; Mrs George Clague, Wis- 
consin. If the fortunate winners will 
make their selections of merchandise ad- 
vertised in the February issue and send 
us on the order, we will have same filled 
with all dispatch. 
APRIL PUZZLES 

The puzzle contest for April will be 
found on Page 438. Answers mailed 
previous to Tuesday, April 5, will not be 
counted. Each answer must be addressed 
to the Puzzle Editor, Goop Housrkeer- 
ING, Springfield, Mass, and must be in 
an envelope by itself without other letter 
or communication. Positively all com- 
munications will be thrown out which 
are not so addressed and sent. 

The prizes for April are: First, one of 
five dollars in eash; then three of three 
dollars’ worth of merchandise to be 
selected from any dealer, manufacturer 
or concern offering goods in the April 
Goop HovuseKEEPING; sixteen prizes of 
one dollar’s worth of merchandise, each, 
advertised in this issue; ten yearly sub- 
scriptions to Goop HousEKEEPING, new 
ones or continuations. The prizes will 
be awarded, as in the past, in accordance 
with neatness of coupon and the most in- 
teresting record of the writer’s experi- 
ence with some one article of merchan- 
dise included in the rebus. 


PLANKeED Suap should not be forgotten 
at this time of year. It is an excellent 
dish and the method of cooking need not 
be limited to this one variety of fish. 
The fish is split open, well cleaned, dried 
and tacked to an oak plank, upon which 
it is cooked in the oven. Served with 
a garnish of mashed potato, it is a dish 
to be admired. 


AN appropriate Easter gift of per- 
manent value is the series of “Mosaic 
Essays,” a set of four dainty booklets, 
entitled respectively, Happiness, Success, 
Nature, Friendship, compiled from many 
“gentie philosophers.” The set costs 
from fifty cents to five dollars according 
to binding. Paul Elder & Co, San Fran- 


cisco, 


Papa had suffered all day with the 
toothache, and had his hand to the side 
of his face. His little son, about five, 
looked at him sympathetically, and said: 
“Papa, I can cure you, if you will do 
what I tell you to. Fill your mouth full 
of water and go sit on the stove till it 
boils.” 
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Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 494 


My answers: 


1 


[See Page 437] 


2 


3 


4 


No 5 


My knowledge of or experience with one of the articles 


Name 


indicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 


Address 
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Do I want letters, denying or 
iffirming things said by our 
writers? Indeed I do! A con- 
‘ributor told me the other day 
hat several women had ex- 
vressed in her hearing a desire 
o answer certain things they 
cad read in our magazine, but 
hey didn’t suppose the Editor 
vanted to “‘bother with letters.’”’ 
' lose no time in urging every 
eader to follow the impulse to 
vrite unreservedly their views 
nd feelings concerning any 
pie which interests them. 
‘ood Housekeeping is pre-emi- 
ently a co-operative institu- 
on; its rapid and substantial 
rowth is owing largely to the 
r-sponsiveness of its readers in 
nding contributions, getting 
heir friends to subscribe, and 
ding us in every way to build 
for them. 


Isn’t it good to see Theodore 
cain? And isn’t he growing 
like everything”’ and maintain- 
ing—surpassing—his reputation 
for a splendid boy? G H is 
proud of him. 


“In answer to W. T. Stead, 
who writes in February con- 
corning family prayers, I know 
of one family where prayers 
have been kept up uninterrupt- 
edly during a married life of 
fifty years, filled with more 
than ordinary cares and trials, 
and in the rush and close com- 
‘tition of city life. But the 
‘ustom is not followed by the 
chiléren of the house.” So 
writes ‘‘H.”’ 


“How may I become a con- 
tributor to G H?” writes Mrs 
J. R. Hanna of Chicago. This 
question is asked very often. 
The most satisfactory answer 
can be given, perhaps, by refer- 
ence to our “Discovery” pages. 
A glance at the ‘Discoveries’ 
will show Mrs Hanna that the 
methods and processes. there 
described were actually carried 
out, and the doers of the work 
described their experience in 
the clearest and briefest man- 
ner of which they were capable. 
Their experience is of value to 
other housekeepers and home- 
makers. The same principle ap- 
plies to many of the larger con- 
tributors to the magazine. Per- 

ns who have something new 
and helpful to say, from their 
xperience or observation, are 
invited to jot it down and sub- 
mit it to me in neat manu- 

‘ript, clearly labeled with name 
«nd address on first page, and 

cecompanied with a stamp or 
stamps. We will not keep you 


long in suspense; we read con- 
tributions very promptly at this 
office. It often happens that a 
contribution good in itself very 
nearly duplicates something al- 
ready accepted, or for special 
reasons does not fall in with our 
plans. The experienced writer 
does not take offense at the re- 
turn of manuscript. Let me add: 
in writing, be genuine; do not 
imitate: give us your individual 
message; be concrete rather 
than abstract. 


We have a drawing. this 
month by Florence’ Scovel 
Shinn, a young woman who is 
among the very best of humor- 
ous character illustrators on 
this continent—a Californian 
too. Furthermore, Mrs Shinn 
says she believes this particular 
drawing is the best she has ever 
made. It is on Page 350, and 
illustrates the little story of the 
mountain wedding. 


Disappointed because your 
subscription didn’t begin with 
my February number? Awrfully 
sorry, but the edition was ex- 
hausted. In such cases the sub- 
scription will start with the 
next number. To make sure of 
not missing a number. subscrip- 
tions should be renewed before 
expiring. 


Are my readers ‘“‘catching on,” 
as the phrase goes, to the op- 
portunity afforded them by the 
school investigation we an- 
nounced last month for the first 
time? T am deeply in earnest in 
this matter. Parents ought to 
visit the schools which their 
children attend. This interest- 
ing duty performed, the teacher 
made an acquaintance or per- 
chance a friend, and a wide- 
awake mother or father can 
with little difficulty unite their 
observations and conclusions in 
competition for the first prize 
of fifty dollars. There will be 
other prizes of ten dollars each 


“If you don't see what you want, 
call upon G H for it”’ 


if the “returns’”’ warrant. The 
reports need not be sent me be- 
fore June 1. Correspondence is 
invited. I especially want to 
hear from parents who invite to 
their house the teacher of their 
children, and with what result. 


G H has fashion designs 
which are new. The styles in 
certain of the fashion maga- 
zines are old because prepared 
months ahead for. elaborate 
presentation; the fashions in 
certain others are the styles of 
about a year hence, direct from 
Europe. Ours are the latest, 
prevailing modes in New York 
city, secured there at the latest 
possible moment for the last 
pages which go to press. 


The author of “Father's 
Sweetest Child,” in the Novem- 
ber number, may be interested 
to hear that it was received 
with true sympathy in a family 
far away on the confines of the 
Australian bush. They had a 
naughty baby who held her 
breath, and when mother read 
the lines at teatime they 
thought it must be about their 
baby. When this naughty baby 
“goes limber,’ as Lovey Mary 
Says, the very best remedy is 
cold water and plenty of it. As 
the attacks are always the re- 
sult of temper, the victim has 
its head immediately soused 
with cold water in good earnest. 
E. I. Cutlack, South Australia. 


They’re all “just wild’ (as 
the girls say) over my G H 
Everyday Cook Book—free to 
those who send ten cents for 
postage with one dollar for the 
magazine one year. “The best 
hook of its kind,”’ writes Miss 
Anne E. Jarvis from Westfield, 
N J, and hundreds take the 
trouble to send me _ similar 
words. “Why, it’s worth two 
dollars.” The edition bound in 
oileloth is furnished for one dol- 
lar and cents, including 
G H one year. 


Did the husband, whose wife’s 
attempted suicide was described 
in our January issue, reform his 
drinking habits in consequence 


of her rash act? The episode 
had no effect for some time, save 
to estrange the couple; the hus- 
band, as the wife expresses it, 
“seemed to think me lacking in 
common sense.’” She succeeded 
by loving patience in winning 
his respect, and for many years 
he has not been under the in- 
fluence of drink. His father has 
told her that no one but herself 
could have made a man of his 
son. 
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Helps in Arranging Flowers 


By Lucy Elliot Keeler 


“Why is it,’ one of my friends said 
to me the other day, “that you always 
insist on following every box of flowers 
you bring me to the kitchen?” 

“Easily answered,” I laughed back, 
“though I never expected you would ask. 
I go along because | have learned that if 
I let you carry those posies off by your- 
self I shall not see you for an hour. 
Persons who do not arrange quantities 
of flowers daily tind it perplexing. 
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support to slip into your bowl, through 
the meshes of which the pansies or other 
weak-stemmed flowers may be slipped. 
1 make these simple supports to fit all 
sorts of bowls, and find them extremely 
useful. 

My favorite way of arranging pansies, 
however, is to use the broad, shallow- 
bowled tumblers technically known as 
champagne glasses, arranging one variety 
in each. The glasses are then grouped 
either on a silver tray or directly on the 
table mirror or centerpiece. Whoever 


have learned just what sort of bowl or 
vase each variety needs, and what 


flowers combine well; and together 


we can get them all in water in ten 
minutes.” 

No sooner said than done. The big 
pasteboard box was untied, the layer of 
large rhubarb leaves, which had kept the 
flowers cool on their journey, was taken 
off, the closely-packed flowers turned out 
on the kitchen table and quickly sorted 
into kinds. The pansies were already 
tied in little bunches of one color. I 


always pick them so, tying each cluster 
with a wisp of raffia and putting it low 


in the pail of water I take to the garden 
with me. Give your friends a large 
number of loose pansies and they sel- 
dom take the pains to put them in 
water! . But tied in bunches they almost 
care for themselves and are triply wel- 
come. 

There are several ways of arranging 
pansies, mostly bad. A frequent prac- 
tice is to use a cut glass bowl, in which 
the poor posies cave in toward the 
middle, and the whole effect is wabbly 
and spotty. If you insist on using such 
a dish, first get a piece of wire netting 
with meshes one-half or three-quarters 
of an inch wide. Cut this a trifle 


False sill scalloped with curtain rings O 
tries this method and sees how responsive 
the pansies are to the “cottage plan” 
of lodging, will adopt it for frequent if 
not constant use. 

Other pansy dishes are also in my 
collection. A very successful one util- 
ized the foot of an old silver caster. 
To this a thin circular board a foot in 
diameter was fitted, and all around the 
edge of it brass curtain rings were 
tacked. The rings and the board were 
brushed with silver paint, and into these 
rings are slipped tiny tumblers, two and 
a half inches high, each filled with its 
special variety of pansy. 

The same principle is carried out on 
a window sill near my desk, a thin false 
sill, with its outer edge scalloped with 
curtain rings. According to the season 
it holds pansies, violets, forget-me-nots, 
cerimson-tipped daisies or even dande- 
lions. One merit of such an arrange- 
ment is that a few flowers may be made 
to go a long way. 

For long-stemmed flowers, the best 
vase is one which spreads gradu- 
ally upward front a slender stem. 
This holds the ends of the flower 


stems firmly, and displays the indi- 


vidual blooms without crowding. 


There are several devices, however, 


by which one may get the same 


Wire netting with the wires turned down 


smaller than the top of the bowl, leaving 
four wires at each of the four sides, as 
long as your bowl] is deep. Turn these 
wires down, and you have an admirable 


effect with bowls, jars and either 
broad or shallow dishes. A strip of 
sheet lead, one and a half inches 
wide, and from ten to twenty inches 
long, can be bent into narrow loops 
like a double S. One of these placed 
in a bowl will not only make the dish 
steadier by its weight, but the leaden 
loops afford just the support and con- 
finement needed for the flower stems. 
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A device answering the same purpose is 
to crumple up galvanized wire netting 
of an inch mesh into a loose ball to fill 
the lower half of the bowl used. 

Such devices should of course be used 
only in opaque receptacles. With trans- 
parent dishes one proceeds differently. 
Having been warmly thanked by a 
mechanic for some “ferns” he believed 
me to have sent to his child’s funeral— 
it proved to be an order of parsley from 
the grocer which had been delivered at 
his house by mistake!—I began using 
parsley as a foundation for flower dis- 
plays. Two or three of the big leaves 
laid flat in the water filling a glass berry 
dish lifted their rich, curly edges in 
charming fashion above the sprays of 
arabis which were poked through it; and 
later I used it freely as a green with 
stocks. With sweet peas, their foliage 
being unsatisfactory, the young shoots of 
spirea prunifloia have proved just stiff 
enough and quite graceful enough to 
accompany these favorite towers. 

T use the post freely in passing on the 
treasures of my garden. A special de- 
livery stamp insures prompt delivery on 
pareels, and my flowers always arrive 
in good condition. Care is necessary to 
gather them very early in the morning, 
before a single ray of the sun reaches 
them, and then to plunge their stems 
deeply into water that they may drink 
their fill before starting on their travels. 
A long slanting cut to the stem, or slit- 
ting up the stem, or smashing it with a 
hammer, enlarges its drinking mouth. 
Flowers shou'd always be packed closely 
to prevent knocking about. Never tie 
cotton about the ends of stems, for it 
absorbs the water to itself. Wet tissue 
paper, if afterward wrapped about with 
tinfoil, is excellent for preserving the 
more delicate blooms through a journey. 
To the amateur gardener and packer who 
desires to send flowers which cannot be 
delivered within twenty hours, my urgent 
advice is don’t. Few things are so dis- 
piriting to any flower lover as to receive 
a box of faded, ill-smelling, falling-to- 
pieces shreds and patches which were 
once flewers. Far better send them to a 
hospital or settlement house nearer home. 


In TRAVELING it is sometimes impos- 
sible to obtain hot water, so a Japanese 
hand warmer becomes a good substitute 
for the often much needed hot water bag. 
These warmers are made of tin and cost 
from ten cents up. They burn prepared 
fuel, costing five cents a package. A. L. J. 
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Cleaning Our Attic 


By H. H. H, 


We gave it a general overhauling. We 
moved everything out of it and swept, 
dusted and scrubbed. All along the 
rafters and walls we drove nails on 
which to hang things. Wherever we 
could around the walls- we put stout 
shelves. Then we procured ail the boxes 
we could get, large, small and medium 
sized, pasteboard, tin and wood. We got 
a supply of barrels, kegs and cases, also. 

Next, we began our sorting. And 
such a medley as we had to work on! 
It would be hard to think of anything 
that was not to be found in our attic. 
There were old clothes of all sorts, tin- 
ware, old china, broken furniture, rugs, 
maps, umbrellas, toys, picture frames, 
rags, magazines, newspapers, door knobs, 
cooking utensils, shoes, rubbers, ete. 
What was absolutely worthless to us, we 
threw away, gave away or burned. 

In putting away things, we began first 
with the pasteboard boxes. Into these 
we put the small light things, such as 
Christmas tree ornaments, tissue paper, 
ete. It does not pay to put heavy things 
into a pasteboard box, as they soon break 
the box and spill out. On the top, sides 
and end of each box, we wrote in plain, 
large letters what was contained therein. 
These boxes we set in single tiers on 
the shelves. 

On the nails, we hung up such things 
as could be hung up, hats, coats, ete, 
arranging them in order—thus, we put 
all the hats in the northeast corner, the 
coats in the southeast, ete. 

When we had filled the nails and the 
shelves, we put into the large wooden 
boxes and barrels such things as could 
not be put on the shelves or hung up. 
In one box, for instance, were calico 
scraps; in another, cut carpet rags, in 
another, rug rags, ete, each one labeled 
as before. 

There was still a vast quantity of stuff 
left that could not be put in any of the 
above named places; cooking utensils, old 
stovepipe, furniture, ete. This, of course, 
had to be left on the floor, We arranged 
it as systematically as we could in dif- 
ferent parts of the room, putting things 
that were alike together. 

When we had everything in place, we 
took a large piece of manila paper about 
two feet square and divided it into three 
parts by drawing two lines across it hor- 
izontally. In the upper space, we wrote 
a sort of index of the things that were 
hanging up on the nails in the rafters 
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and on the walls. Beginning with the 
north part of the room, we wrote a list of 
the things that were hanging there. The 
east. part of the room came next, then 
the south and the west. In the second 
space on the paper we wrote a list of the 
things on the shelves, taking them in 
the same order. On the last space, we 
put a list of the things on the floor, also 
in the same order. All of this was writ- 
ten in a heavy plain hand. When we 
had finished this index we tacked it on 
the inside of the attic door. When we 
want something in the attic now, all we 
have to do is to open the door and look 
over our index and go at once and get 
the thing that we want, without losing 
time in looking for it. 


Kindergarten Sense 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


There has been a great deal of sound 
and unsound criticism of what are 
known as kindergarten methods, and its 
result has been a wholesome stimulus 
to the class of sentimentalists which has 
arisen from the ashes of Froebel. 

Putting aside the criticism of the 
movement which is being answered every 
day by the earnest work of a nation, it 
behooves the careful thinker to look into 
kindergarten methods, mark their sur- 
vival and growth, and ask if their 
applied principles in the school may 
throw light upon the problems of the 
day—the making of a citizen. 

For the problem in question, I purpose 
to review an attempt at carrying out the 
theories of Froebel and any results which 
may have followed during a year’s work 
in the A kindergarten. The kinder- 
garten was not in the slums. It was 
located in a district which controlled in 
a measure the manufacturing and mu- 
nicipal life of the community. D’s father 
held the office of mayor, T’s parents were 
social lions, H’s father was heading a big 
paper combine and Mr B ran the street 
railway. There were included minor 
heads of families who were foremen, 
superintendents of gangs, and so on, but 
all of the children came from lives of 
nursemaids, overfeeding, an oversupply 
of toys, and, worst of all, an inherited 
spirit of aloofness as of beings set apart 
from the field of labor about them. 

The work of the year was begun on 
the keynote of simplicity. The kinder- 
garten room was made attractive with a 
few good casts and pictures, but not 
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overcrowded so as to destroy a feeling of 
largeness and freedom. 

At the end of two weeks, thirty blase 
youngsters were playing happily together 
with the simplest kind of things; large 
plain blocks, colored crayons, bright 
papers and scissors, materials which 
would have been scorned at home and 
discarded for the self-running engine or 
automobile. 

The next keynote chosen was co-oper- 
ation. It was not possible to build a 
very large or desirable block house unless 
H’s blocks were added to those of the 
others. H having an inherited fondness 
for possession natural to the genus, 
objected strongly. The day when H’s 
prejudices were overcome and he volun- 
teered to build a common fence and 
cellar to the house marked an epoch in 
the history of society. 

Games were instituted in which every 
member of the kindergarten was essen- 
tial. The clay bricks which each child 
made were combined to form a common 
wall. The sand box was the scene of a 
miniature township in which the mu- 
nicipal mansion was no larger than the 
others, and D pronounced the finished 
picture good. 

Since these miniature citizens were 
now in working trim as a body, begin- 
ning in a very feeble way to realize the 
necessity for co-operation and mutual 
helpfulness as necessary factors in life, 
the time seemed ripe for the next step 
in their education, the plunge into the 
outside world. Its varied activities must 
be experienced, and its occupations re- 
produced on the child’s plane, as a 
preparation for the maturer society into 
which he was soon to go. 

The home as the unit of society held 
out unlimited possibilities as a center 
of interest and education. The different 
members of the family were discussed, 
much stress being laid upon the respon- 
sibilities of the father. The foreman 
was declared essential to H’s father, else 
how could the mills.be run? After due 
thought on the subject, G, the motor- 
man’s small boy, was looked upon as a 
sort of demigod, so important was his 
share in community life. 

From family to household affairs was 
an easy step. An unabating interest in 
the cook and her affairs lasted fér weeks. 
The children modeled and drew kitchen 
utensils, mixed bread and carried it home 
in small tin pans of their own folding. 
They made a trip to a department store, 
and discussed stores in general, building 
block shelves and counters and delivery 
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wagons. The work of stoker and en- 
vineer on the freight train as agents in 
the transportation of food stuffs was 
brought up: and the iceman and milk- 
man were looked upon as essential factors 
in community life. 

From cook to laundress brought a visit 
to a large steam laundry, and the build- 
ing of miniature coal yards. Picture 
and story brought to the children the life 
of the miner and a large sympathy with 
these prisoners of the dark. 

Other trades were discussed, and other 
excursions made, in turn, to a_black- 
smith, a shoemaker, a paper mill and a 
bakery. From each the children returned 
with an enthusiastic interest in the 
processes involved and a reverence, I say 
it guardedly, for the labor back of the 
process. During kindergarten hours this 
interest and reverence was fostered by 
the reproduction in play of the various 
occupations, and through game and 
story. 

The house, itself, as the shelter of 
society, was replete with interest. The 
question of ventilation and space came 
up and with it a discussion of the large 
and small house. In this connection, H 
made an astonishing statement: “When 
[ am big enough I'll build that black- 
smith a house with a bathroom. He 
can’t get clean without.” 

The course thus outlined, together 
with much nature work and many plays 
based on the good old folk tales, formed 
the foundation for the year’s work with 
the children of what is known as the 
ruling class in America. 

It is quite impossible, ever, to measure 
results. The only positive factors in the 
case are these, the impressions of the 
first years of man’s life have been proved 
more lasting and fruitful in overt deeds 
than any later ones; and these children 
left their kindergarten year with a deep 
insight into, and a large sympathy with, 
the life of labor about them. 

Tf the ideal of a democratic education 
demands that the child’s own experiences 
shall be given a social value, then the 
kindergarten seores a point in the train- 
ing for citizenship, and the solution of 
the social problem. 

Whether or not the school takes up 
the point where the kindergarten leaves 
it, is a question worth considering. 


Beatine THE Cocoa with an egg beater 
just before taking from the stove is an 
improvement and a few drops of vanilla 
in the cocoa pot will make it still better. 


A Small Vegetable Garden 
By Katherine E. Megee 


For four summers I have tested the 
value of the small garden as a money- 
saver, to say nothing of the satisfaction 
I have derived from being able to sup- 
ply the table with fresh succulent vege- 
tables of the best quality. Meantime, 
I have learned a few important lessons 
in gardening on a small scale. These 
I pass on. 

When planning the small garden the 
first consideration is to decide just what 
should be grown; that is to say, what 
varieties in the vegetable line will be 
most acceptable on the family table, for 
the supplying of it is the object in view, 
and good ground should not be squan- 
dered. The first summer I tried to raise 
a little of everything, with the result that 
there was not a sufliciency of anything. 

I have learned that vegetables of rank 
growth, such as cabbage, potatoes, corn, 
pumpkins and the like, should be ban- 
ished from the small garden; they can- 
not be produced in satisfactory quanti- 
ties, consequently do not pay for the 
ground they cumber. The desire to 
launch out in faney or new varieties 
should be nipped in the bud by the small 
garden grower. Stick to the true and 
tried ones; space is too valuable to con- 
vert into an experiment station. 

After deciding what shall be grown, 
the next step is to locate the beds, appor- 
tioning the space according to the quan- 
tity of each variety it is desirable to 
grow and the habits of the plants under 
consideration; that is, how much soil 
each must have to draw upon in order 
to produce vigorous growth; and which 
court exposed and which protected situa- 
tions; these are important factors in 
successful growing. It is a great mis- 
take to crowd plants, and can only 
insure inferior products. Better grow a 
dozen really fine heads of lettuce or 
tomato vines than double the number of 
stunted ones. 

It follows then that one must be versed 
to a certain extent in vegetable lore 
before attempting to raise any sort of a 
garden, but more especially the small 
garden wherein each foot counts for so 
much. The amateur gardener, if no one 
of experience is near whom he can con- 
sult, may derive much useful informa- 
tion as to the habits of the vegetables he 
wishes to grow, by carefully reading the 
eatalog of a reliable seed house. 

Speaking of seed catalogs brings us to 
the matter of seeds, which is not second 
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to any consideration in gardening. The 
best soil, choicest location and most vig- 
ilant care will all prove unavailing if 
poor seed is sown. On the other hand, 
fresh good seed will often grow under 
conditions that are really amazing. For 
this reason, buy seed from a reliable 
dealer. 

To have early vegetables, I have 
learned, from disappointing experience, 
one must not only plant early, which is 
much, but plant seed of the earliest 
varieties, which is vastly more. This 
matter of growing early vegetables is an 
important one to the grower of the small 
garden, for thereby one secures a rotation 
of crops. For instance, early lettuce, 
radishes and peas may make way for 
late beans, late tomatoes, turnips and 
parsnips. Between the rows of onions 
may be sown late cucumber seed for 
pickles. If the ground is not moist 
enough for cucumbers, sufficient mois- 
ture may be secured by placing a tub or 
other large vessel of water conveniently 
near the bed, then by means of an old 
stocking partly immersed in the water 
and the other end hanging over the out- 
side of the tub, conveying the water to 
the bed. Smaller vessels, such as tin 
cans, may be used instead of a tub, plac- 
ing them here and there among the vines. 
If anyone doubts the efficiency of this 
primitive mode of irrigation, he has 
only to try it to be convinced. 

Room can always be found even in a 
very small garden for several celery 
trenches, for by the time the season for 
transplanting celery plants has arrived 
most of the other vegetables will have 
matured and be out of the way. 

A sunny corner should always be re- 
served for a small bed of kitchen herbs. 
They are invaluable to the Lousewife the 
year round. As a sort of annex to the 
small garden, arrange a row of half- 
barrels filled with rich earth—a compost 
of well-rotted cow manure and garden 
soil—along the sunny side of the garden 
fence. In these barrels may be grown 
cucumbers, tomatoes, lettuce, radishes, 
parsley, or many other vegetables which 
will suggest themselves at planting time. 
The finest tomatoes I ever grew flour- 
ished in a barrel. 


The Cost of Living 


By Mrs M. L. Cochrane 


I was much interested in Julia Ditto 
Young’s article on “buying a home” in 
a recent issue, but she makes one point 
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which is questionable, in my mind: she 
thinks an aged couple could live in a 
suburban town, the home paid for, on 
one hundred dollars a year. Living as I 
have for the past thirteen years in the 
most rigid school of economy, on a small 
farm, I do not believe such a thing could 
be done in any of our northern states, 
without actually suffering for the neces- 
sities. It would cost at least fifty dollars 
for the year’s fuel sufticient for heating 
and cooking, which is the minimum; add 
ten to twenty dollars more for taxes, and 
there are still food, clothes, lights and 
necessary repairs. My husband and | 
when alone have sometimes managed to 
live on fifty cents’ worth of groceries a 
week, but could not do so every week, 
for that did not include flour or vegeta- 
bles ner fruit. Three hundred doliars a 
year would necessitate good manage- 
ment for a couple to live even com- 
fortably in our cold latitude, where 
woolen clothing is an absolute necessity, 
and fuel of all kinds expensive. 


In Food and Cookery for the Sick and 
Convalescent, Miss Farmer has fur- 
nished an excellent handbook for the 
use of nurse or housekeeper. An esti- 
mate of its range may be judged by some 
of the subjects to which chapters are 
devoted: “Food and health vs drugs 
and disease,” a chapter on the preventive 
side; “Intant feeding,” a chapter, which, 
with the following one on “Child feed- 
ing,” will instruct the young mother or 
nurse, with plain directions, how to take 
eare of the delicate digestion of the 
child. A chapter is devoted to diabetes, 
and its special diet, while the main part 
of the book is given to methods and 
recipes applicable to an invalid’s use. 
The half-tone illustrations are excellent 
and give many suggestions for dainty 
and attractive serving. Miss Farmer’s 
recipes are the kind one can depend 
upon, and that, with her special study of 
this subject, gives the book the stamp of 
authority. Little, Brown & Co; $1.50 net. 


Israel Zangwill’s charming little story, 
Merely Mary Ann, is issued by Macmil- 
lan in a paper covered edition at fifty 
cents, illustrated from photographs of 
Eleanor Robson in the part of Mary on 
the stage. A new novel from the Mac- 
millan press is The Day Before Yes- 
terday, by Sara Andrew Shafer. It is 
a wholesome, restful story of child life. 
Price $1.50. 
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Rnansiwered Pravers 


thank thee, Lord, for mine prayers— 
Ruansivered sabe thy quiet, kindly “Nay”; 


Yet it seemed hard among my healy cares 
That hitter day. 
—Oliber Huckel 
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“Maiden May” 


Drawn by Ethel Pennewille Brown 
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